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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SCHOOL HISTORY : 


A Brief History of the Nations 


And of Their Progress and Civilization. 





By PRoFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


‘Ready about September 15. 


1 he~ entirely new work on General History by Prof. Fisher will take rank at 
once as incomparably the most attractive and trustworthy text-book on the 
subject yet written. Prof. Fisher has a mind of exceptional fairness, and his 
faculty of presenting a disputed question moderately, lucidly, and attractively, is 
well known to all acquainted with his writings—indeed, it has seldom been excelled. 
This judicial quality is peculiarly desirable in a work designed for the public schools, 
and its application in the present case to many vexed questions is such as will com- 
mend itself to all minds, 

The important matter of historical perspective is more successfully observed than 
in any previous text-book, The key-note of the work is its treatment of human 
progress rather than of bare facts of dynastic and military history ; and it holds up 
such a view of the great drama of unfolding civilization as will inspire every child 
that reads it with the greatness and significance of the theme. The facts of largest 
meaning for modern children are unquestionably those connected with the beginning 
of our own modern civilization. That the history of Greece and Rome is of secon- 
dary importance to these has long been conceded; and yet every school history 
hitherto published has struck upon this rock, and in unduly enlarging upon ancient 
history has been compelled to compress the important medieval and modern periods 
into most inadequate compass. In this work, while the treatment of ancient his- 
tory is full and explicit, it does not unduly crowd the author’s treatment of the more 
recent period. 

The beauty of the illustrations are such as have never been equaled in any school 
history, either in number or execution, and they are of the highest educative value 
both from an art and an hist>rical standpoint. The half-tone illustrations of the 
Parthenon, of the Apollo Belvedere, and of the strong Teutonic visage of Bismarck, 
stand out, among a host of others, as examples of the best that can be done in 
admirable illustration. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York 


AlsoCINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ATLANTA; and PORTLAND, ORE. 


New Books 





and New and Improved 
Editions of Old Books... 
we 


Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the King. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. Vol. 8. 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents. 


Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Idylls of the King. 
Ro. fe’s Students’ Series. Vol.9. 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents, 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 


Complete in one volume. $1.00. This is the first annotated edition of the entire 
series of Idylls published in this country or in Europe. 


The Republic of Childhood. 


Three Volumes especially — for the use of Kindergartners. 
DouG.ias Wiccin and Nora A, SMITH. 


Vol. 1.—Froebel’s Gifts ; Vol. 2.—Froebel’s Occupations ; Vol, 3.—Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice. Each volume, $1.00. 


Riverside School Library. 

A series of 50 books of permanent value, carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, clear- 
ly printed, durably bound in half leather, and sold at 50, 60, and 70 cents, me?. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 

A New and Revised Edition to 1836. With an appendix containing portraits and 
homes of leading American authors. 35 cents, #ef. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

Riverside Literature Series. No. 1. With a Portrait, 40- Biographical 
Sketch, Sketch of Longfellow’s Home Life by his Daughter, Atice M, Loncretvow ; 
Historical Introduction, Notes, I!lustrations, Map of Acadia, and a Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 142 pages. Paper, 15 cents, wef; Linen, 25 cents, net, 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Riverside Literature Series. No. 30. With a new 18-page Biographical Sketch, 
a Portrait and Illustrations. Paper, 15 cents, #e?. 

Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair: True Stories from New 
ENGLAND HISTORY. Riverside Literature Series. Nos. 7,8,9. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, with Portrait of Hawthorne, Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
and 12 full-page Historical Illustrations, Each number, paper, 15 cents, sef ; the 
three parts bound together in one volume, linen, 50 cents, set. 

Riverside Primer and Reader. 


Riverside Literature Series. Extra No. K. A new edition with vertical script. 
205 pages. In strong paper covers, 25 cents, set ; cloth, 30 cents, #ef. 


us 


Descriptive circulars of the series and beoks mentioned above will be sent to any 
address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 158 Adams St., Chicago. 
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accurate, analytical, attractive. 


THE EARTH AND ITS STORY: A FIRST BOOK OF 


GEOLOGY. By Ance to Heitprin, Professor of Geology in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia. An accurate, scientific and absorbingly 
interesting presentation of Geological facts in popular form, with 64 beauti- 
ful full-page illustrations, mostly from photographs taken in the field. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. j3,£.8. 


Voornegs, A.M., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 16mo. 212 pp. 
Cloth, 72 cents. The theory of scientific farming practically applied ; with 
valuable statistical tables. 

= k is timely, well fitted to its purpose: and eqjentated to be extremely 


he boo 
useful.”—W. O. ATWaTER, Wesleyan Univ., Mi 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. | 3y pros. 


F. L. Patter, State College, Pa. r2mo. 485 pp. Cloth. $1.20. A full 

resume of the rise and development of our literature, from colonial times 

to the present ; with biographical and critical data. 

“T have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best a of American literature 
c. 


letown, nn. 


- rrnpiemanceens 
A FEW OF OUR NEWEST AND CHOICEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE PRICES GIVEN ARE INTRODUCTORY. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Including a concise account of the discovery of America, the colonization of the land, and the revolutionary war. 


A book to inspire ardent love of country in the young. Send for free specimen pages. 





for the use of Schools and Colleges now before the pu .”—Prof. J. H. GiLMoRE, 
Department of English, University of Rochester, N. Y. 


: 


For further information of these and other of our superior text-books, send for our Illustrated Educational Catalogue and our Descriptive Circulars, mailed free. 


gates BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


With Maps, Illustrations, Analyses, 
and Bibliographies. By WILLIAM A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and ARTHUR May Mowry, A.M. 8vo, 466 pp. Cloth, $1.04. A new, strong, clear, 
up-to-date presentation of our country’s history, giving the salient points in graphic language. Well balanced, free from bias or sectional prejudice, 
VDUVSSOVCVVSVSVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssVsssessessessessessesse =| 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
VERTICAL COPIES. By Profs. D. H. Fartey and W. B.Gunnison. This 
unrivalled system now offers a Regular Course, Short Course, Movement 
pea a 
u ° le 

at, faliy ftbestreted. = —% ertical Writing, A Manual for Teachers. 


A HAND BOOK OF VOCAL ITUSIC. py joux w. Turrs. 


author of the Normal Music Course, and the Cecilian Series of Study 


a deitentiul volu . 
4 delightful volume, giving valuable practical information concern! the 
teaching of vocal music by the above books. n 


» i teachers with a nob) 
enthusiasm for the work. CSS son “ 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH CLASSICS. gates with Nozes, by 


Homer B, Spracus, Ph.D. SuHaxespeare’s Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merchant 
of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, The Tempest, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Seen. Beste’ Lady of the Lake. Gotpsmrrn's Vicar of Wakefield. 

loth, 


9 vols., r2mo, 48 cents each. 


BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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EAGLE PENCIL CO. — 
VERTICAL NO 2 
NEW YORK 





No. |. Medium Point. 


No. 2. Medium Fine Point. 


They are made of specially prepared steel, by an entirely new 
and original process, by the aid of the latest American ma- 
chinery. 


We can confidently assure you that there is no make, foreign 
or domestic, equaling the same in point of excellence, and we 
would ask your preference for American Products. 


The same have been pronounced by the best authorities of the 
Vertical system to be superior to all others, and are particularly 
recommended for use in Vertical Writing. 





- Eagle Vertical Pens - 





No. 3. Special Point, Patented 


No. 4. Extra Fine Point. 
The Eagle Vertical Pen, No 3, is especially adapted for 


beginners and for use in the Primary Grades. No pressure is 
required in using this pen and it will not scratch or spatter, and 
writes with all the freedom of a Lead Pencil. 


We would ask for your kind examination and trial of the Eagle 
Vertical Pens, and feel assured that a trial will result to your 
entire satisfaction. 


Of the Numerous Styles of other Steel Pens which we manufac- 
ture, we recommend the No. E170 for Primary Grades, and the 
E120, E1go, E410 for advanced or higher grades. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, New York. 


WORKS: 


703 TO 725 EAST 13TH ST, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


73 FRANKLIN STREET, 


Samples free. Mention this publication. 





Before School Opens You Ought to send for these Books: 


100 Lessons in Nature Areand my School. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE, 


It will help you greatly. Price, $1 00. 


By Dr. ALBERT E. MALTBY. 
on Geography teaching. 
illustrated, 


tensely interesting in the grammar grades. 





Seeley’s Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic 


The Grube method is recognized as the best, and this is the 
standard book on the subject. 


100-page Catalogue of the Best 
Teachers’ Books free. 


New. 


Hintz’ Blackboard Sketching. 


Invaluable to the teacher who would learn to do rapid black- 
board sketching. Price, 30 cts. 


_ Kellogg’s Authors’ Birthdays. 


Teach literature by observing the birthdays of great authors. 
25 Programs. 


The best teachers’ help in Nature Study. 


Map Modeling in Geography and History. 


The latest and brightest book 
Full of helpful suggestions. 
Price, $1.10, postpaid. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments. 


By its use natural science may be made successful and in- 
Price, 50 cts. 


100-page Catalogue of the Best 


Fully Teachers’ Books free. 





Price, 87 cts., postpaid 


8 Authors. Price, 25 cts. 





‘ 


€. £. Kellogg & Zo., Educational Publishers, 61 €. Ninth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 


Frick’s Successful 


Automatic. 
Electric. 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

« Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Sctence Dept. National Sch’! Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron 8St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School Peeple. 





J. M. OLCOTT, = seapquarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


Program Clock 


Sapenuetiaaiie signals the periods of any number of 
different programs in any number of different rooms, 
corridors, or buildings. All periods ro all programs 
can be changed with ease, by simp ly inserting the 
contacts at the times desired. utomatically 
makes all changes of programs. Introduces stan- 
dard time esyenere. Apparatus furnished for all 
classes of p' am signaling. Complete plants in- 
stalled, indudiog Fire Alarm, Button Board for 
special signals, teachers’ calis, &c. 


Please write for illustrated Catalogue aud Testi- 
monials. They will interest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., - .) ~ WAYNESBORO, PA. PA. 


—SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
lew qonigeeee FREB 

Wrirr, Rose St., N.Y; 
D> IALOGU ao and 











a ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS: 


For Vertical Writing. 


Works: 


Camden, N. J. 





. No. 556 Fine I Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROCK STEEL PEN CO., 





No. 570 Medium 


& Svea & CO 





No. 571 Coarse 7 


Points, 


26 John St, 
New York. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


STABLISHED IN 1884. . . . we 
. » POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000 P77 








ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO. 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions . . 





In The Midst = ¢ a Busy Season. 


We are in need of more expert teachers—men and women of broad general culture and education, who are 
specialists in Yr particular department. There is a growing demand in the high schools of this country 
for specialists cia manual training, vocai music, oomme, sciences, mathematics, etc. 
Prim and grammar grade teachers have no trouble to secure positions pay! ng $60 to 

are first- Cleon and and can teach well some approved system of music an rawip 
senseese of average ability as compared with the increasing demand for expe 
address 





ere are few calls for 
8. For blank and circular | 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * 


I EVERETT * FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. Wabash Ave., Chi , Tu. 
:) Fifth Ave. New Yorke City, % King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’ ver, 
Twelfth St., Washington, "%G ¥- 0 Century Bid’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 5235 St Bik, Is A 











83 7. ee ee Educational Bureau, *ostcnrSscx.! 
positio ALLENTOWN, PA. 17th ear. Does 
last yom. L, B, LANDIS, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with csken! ofteons am and teachers is invited. 


LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 





you should write to the 


For Western PositioNS jarceor WESTERN AGENCY, 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 








Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 





E. F. FOSTER, 


Save Books 


Inside and Out. 


SMALL OU (LAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 
AND SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN sis 


Send for Catalogue. 


Manager. 

















Samples and in- 
formation free. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- | 


cating with advertisers. 


per month, if ‘they ern 





107 Keith & Perry B'ld’g, Kansas City, Me 
Den volo. | 


250 PP.. pecimen 
| Rules for Writing, free. 


Assists | 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su 
Professors, cipals, Assistants, Tutors, ao Gov- 
for every department of instruction , recom- 
; mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 





23 Unien Square, New Yerk. 
| 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street. N. Y. 
veach ace Ic tp face 


— SHORTHAND +2232 


1s feature in all a yo 
AAC PITMAN’S system adopted ie and taught 
Public Scheols of New York City. “ Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete Lhe gy A Self- Instructor,’ 
$'.50. 5 Alpha bet, and full 
en hon THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 
| wl lessons at . Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
ve., N. W. Cor. 20th St. Absolute individual instruc- 
es day and ‘qvenine Elevators running until 10.30 
p.m. Open all summer. 


KELLOGG’S 
Try BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau started 
| seven years ago has filled positions in thirty different 
| States, also 1n Canada and Africa. Positions have 

been sent to this Bureau this summer for which no 
candidates were found. The following — are 
now open, others are coming in dail f you can 
accept a good position you will do we Ito write the 
ater atonce. When in New York City please 
call, 

Man in Normal School, Gymnastics, Music and 
Drawing, $1000. 

Lady for Literature, Rhetoric in Normal School, 


1000. 

Method and Training Teacher, $800. 
High school teacher of English, $600. 
German and French in High School, $6oc. 
Asst. in Training School, 
Drawing, Manual Training, 
Vocal Music, public schools, 





IT IS WISE toe 
prevered to 





Lady, $700. 
$750. 
Also several positions in graded schools for Normal 
poten, at $400, to $600. A few positions open 
for College men in preparatory schools. Write or 
call on 

. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 








Chicago x 
Kindergarten 
* (College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession. 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 





3 


Send for curriculums. Address Dept. B, 
1o Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fh Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 





| WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LiMiTED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR,GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 





For Vertical Writing. 


@: SEPH GILL . 
RTIGRAPH bbe . 


Us: JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR 


AND 


VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 


at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'& SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





Teaching 


Talk No. 


It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 


Current Events 


for the pupil to study current 
history, so that when he goes) 


out into the world he may be an 
intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the duty 
of the teacher to see that they 
are acquainted with all matters 
of current interest. 


Our TIMEs | 


is designed especially to aid the 


teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
free. E. L. Kettocc & Co., 
61 East oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine Dissectep Map oF THE 
Untteo States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to 10 
subscriptions, 30 cents each ; 10 to 25 subscriptions, 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of i & description—School Pecks, Standard 
ks, Novels, etc., sen 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sigth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


This paper is pub-! 








Erie Railroad 


The 
Picturesque 
Trunk Line 
of America. 





The on'y line whose trains are everywhere 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
—Fon— 


THE ONLY LINE WITHOUT 
CHANGE FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming 
surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous as the 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, 


and is reached with speed, comfort, and 
safety by the 


..- PICTURESQUE ERIE. 


D. |. ROBERTS, 
Gen, Passenger Agent. 














Every Reader 


r who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 





Dr. [M. H. Henry, New York, says: 

“ When eoeey tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. Asa beverage 
it possesses charms beyond anything I know 
of in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





Chafing 
and 


Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by the corrosive 
action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by the friction of 
the clothing with the skin. 


Relief may be obtained quickly by applying 
a lather of 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


and letting it dry on. 


Try this! 
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Sins of Modern Education. 


One who would want to make a most interesting in- 
vestigation ought to interview a number of persons as 
to the thoughts of their childhood, whether they find 
that it has been happy or otherwise. The majority 
would surely give sentimental answers, telling that they 
always think with tears in their eyes of the beautiful 
days of childhood ; but a good judge of the human heart 
would justly doubt both the correctness of the answers 
and the genuineness cof the feelings. Partly from repe- 
tition of the conventional lie, which always describes 
childhood as the happy beginning of a history which 
gradually grows more and more tragic, partly because 
the heart-aches of childhood are soon forgotten, we are 
always inclined te regard the first years of our life as a 
gay, cloudless idyll, while in reality childhood has its 
tragic sufferings, its despair, its cares, its sorrows, which, 
though different from those of adults, are none the less 
strong and keen. 

One of the most serious causes of childly suffering is 
to be found in the education of parents. No matter 
how kind and loving they are, by reason of their method 
of education, they are nevertheless often led to causing 
the child violent and—what is far more important—use- 
less trials. 

The first sin of education, as it is commonly managed, 
is that it 1s controlled too little by principles and too 
much by impulses. The child has faults which must be 
corrected ; but all who know something of themselves 
and of others will admit that ninety per cent. of the fath- 
ers and mothers are guided in these corrections more 
by their momentary impulse of feeling than by calm re- 
flection. If father or mother are in good humor be- 
cause of some happy event, the child may enjoy a day of 
greater freedom and is allowed to do anything he likes 
without fear of reproach, yes, with a feeling of certainty 
that the parents will laugh at his pranks, or, at most, call 
him to order in a good-natured way. If, however, fa- 
ther or mother, from any personal reason, are in an ex- 
citable state of mind, then a strict government is insti- 
tuted ; the poor child cannot dare to take a step with- 
out running the danger of exposing himself to bitter, 
yes, violent, reproaches and relentless punishment. Even 
in the best of families education is not governed by any 
kind of just system, and instead of aiming at the im- 
provement of the children it serves much rather as an 
outlet of the changing temper of parents, who to-day in 


their good humor hug and kiss their child and to-morrow 
pound their ill-humor out on him. 

This fundamental injustice of admonition and correc- 
tion robs educational means of the greater part of their 
moral effect and is painfully felt by the child. Let the 
reader try to recall the first years of his life as clearly 
as he can and he will remember to have lived in a state 
of constant inquietude without ever knowing how his 
parents in reality judged his conduct ; compelled to 
watch anxiously the face of his father or mother to read 
the state of mind he or she is in at any particular mo- 
ment in order toarrive at some conclusion as to whether 
certain doings will be permitted or ruled out ; exposed to 
constant bitter disappointments. How often the child 
plans, and not sparing any exertion of his imagination, 
works out some game or a surprise,fully convinced that it 
will greatly please his parents and be rewarded with their 
praise ; instead of that he is roundly scolded and per- 
haps also punished because his parents just happen to be 
cross! These are the little disappointments and bitter- 
nesses in child-life, but they are—momentarily at least 
—no less painful to the child than the great disappoint- 
ments to the adult, for the whole life of the child is lim- 
ited to the little world within the family, where to-day 
it finds the good, to-morrow the evil. 

But the whimsicality of education also greatly in- 
creases the difficulty of the formation of a clear under- 
standing of his duties in the youthful mind, and—what 
is still worse—it stimulates in the child a sort of pessi- 
mism, an embryonic persecution-mania because he re- 
gards himself finally as the victim of people who are 
physically and intellectually his superiors and who sim- 
ply employ their power to vex and torture him without 
cause. This state of mind is much more common in 
children than is generally believed ; one who wishes to 
convince himself of this fact ought tolisten to the con- 
versations of children among themselves when dissatis- 
fied with the treatment accorded to them, or tocatch the 
remarks that escape them when they weep and lament 
over a punishment they have suffered. The thought of 
the groundlessness of the ill-treatment often enough 
embitters the hot tears and sobs. 

Another sin of which educators are guilty is that they, 
without being conscious of it, cause the children pain by 
not taking them serious enough in certain matters and 
again tooseriousin certain other ones. The child mind 
constantly produces the strangest wishes and phantas- 
tic desires which adults, often in the presence of the 
children, laugh at without recalling that they themselves 
also were not born as complete men and women. Yet 
this frivolous scoffing of adults wounds the child heart 
deeply and he feels humiliated and intimidated thereby. 
The child, too, has ambitions. And as he lives in a pe- 
riod of lively intellectual development during which he 
produces ideas only with much labor, raises doubts, and 
puts questions, he is excited and inspired by everthing 
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he thinks and does ; he loses confidence in himself when 
he finds that the fruit of his reflection and laborious 
mental work is received with laughter by those who stand 
on a higher intellectual plane. I shall never forget the 
expression of painful shame which I once saw on the face 
of an eight year-old boy who had for the first time written 
a letter to his relatives and given it to his father to look 
over. The letter was full of mistakes, full of naive 
turns and errors which threw the father into a fit of 
laughter, But the poor boy, who had spent much care 
and labor on the letter, at last could not stand the tor- 
ture any longer; he tore the letter from his father’s 
hands and ran into another room where he hid himself 
and cried bitterly. True, not all children are as easily 
excited as this boy ; but all havea more or less developed 
ambition, and when this is injured they suffer unspeaka- 
ble pains. And what educational advantage is gained 
thereby? Absolutely none, not a scintilla of one. 

As regards the many strange wishes and whims which 
occupy the child mind uninterruptedly it is still worse. 
In order to be just to parents we must admit that the 
fight against the childly whims is one of the most diffi- 
cult and laborious parts of their serious duties, but goes 
without question that many of these so-called whims 
should meet with more indulgence than is usually the 
case, providing, of course, that they are not harmful to 
the child himself nor dangerous to others. We call the 
child capricious because his wishes are not within the 
already established limits of ourin monotonous rhythm 
flowing habits, because he wants to take a walk, eat, play, 
sleep in the hours which, according to the time-division 
made by life-habits, ought to be devoted to other occu- 
pations. Besides, the wishes of the child though vola- 
tile are intense and would like to be realized at once 
because the child lives wholly in the present; giving 
himself up to the moment is part of his nature. If pa- 
rents are so situated as to be able to do it it, would be 
advisable—especially when the child is between four and 
eight years of age—not too forcibly to oppose this irregu- 
larity of wishes and, up to a certain point, also not their 
impetuosity. The elasticity of desire which we call ca- 
price, which, however, in reality is caprice only to us, is 
a deep, organic need of the child who cannot yet adapt 
himself to the altogether too systematic order of our 
activity, whose mind and whose organism are not yet 
as are ours, a carefully-regulated clockwork whose every 
wheel turns at a certain time in order to accomplish a 
precisely determined movement. Some day the child 
will certainly adjust himself to the monotonous rhythm 
of social life ; but my observations induce me to believe 
that the labor of adjustment is not necessary and should 
not be required before the ninth or tenth years, and 
that it is absolutely unnecessary to do violence to the 
body and soul of a child of six or seven by forcing our 
systematic manner of life upon him ; for this coercion 
is to the child not only painful 7” and fer se, it may also 
have serious consequences. 

Impulsiveness begins to disappear at a later time, at 
the age from twelve to thirteen, more in consequence of a 
natural change of character than by the influence of ob- 
jective education ; but before this time it is nothing more 
nor less than a normal peculiarity of the child mind for 
which we ought to have some regard at least. If the 
sensations of the child are transient what reason is 
there for delaying the granting of rational wishes so 
long till they have weakened or been entirely extin- 
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guished, when we may just as well fulfill them at once ? 
And yet many will remember at least one occasion in 
their childhood when they had a fervent wish for rea- 
sonable, permitted, yes, useful things, and still on ac- 
count of inconsistencies and delays it was not granted 
till the wish had completely died out. 

To be sure indulgence of so-called whims and the im- 
pulsiveness of children must not go beyond certain lim- 
its which, however, cannot possibly be determined by 
general principles. Hence a model father and model 
mother should by constant reflection and according to 
various experiences determine for each individual case 
where to draw the line. Instead of this, something else 
happens usually. The “ capriciousness’”’ and impulsive- 
ness of the child finally produce in many parents, even 
in the most loving ones, a state of indefinite excitability 
which unconsciously prompts them to oppose the wish 
of the child. In many families there is a sort of bitter 
struggle between parents and children, which does not 
at all exclude mutual love, which, however, transforms 
the mutual will-inclinations into two like poles which 
repel each another. If the boy wants to eat, he is told 
immediately that it is too early or too late, and that he 
must wait. If he wants to take a walk itis said that 
the weather is too disagreeable or too cool, that he had 
better stay at home. Frequently there follows in the 
mind of the father upon the first opposition a feeling of 
remorse and in consequence he grants the wish ; but, 
as a general rule, whenever a child utters a wish ina 
somewhat lively manner or somewhat unexpectedly, no 
matter how reasonable and just it is, the first reaction 
in the fatherly or motherly heart is refusal. This mal- 
icious tendency is most frequently met with in nervous 
persons who at present, unfortunately, form so large a 
part of the intelligent classes in civilized nations, and 
at bottom it is nothing but an excitability produced by 
physical and moral disturbances caused by the whims 
ofchildren, In consequence of this excitability the mind 
is gradually evil disposed and controlled by an indefinite 
and half-unconscious instigation to thwart the child. 
But it is certain that this latent malevolence is a source 
of pain for the child, whether the first refusal is followed 
by a remorseful concession or whether the father stands 
by his refusal owing to a feeling of ambition and pride 
which prevents him from contradicting himself before 
his child—a feeling, which, though absurd and childish, 
nevertheless is a weakness of very many men and 
which is frequently the cause of quarrels in famil- 
ies, also of those which are observed between mature, 
rational men and little children who are hardly able to 
walk, In the former case, the child suffers the pain of 
refusal and grows more timid in the utterance of his 
wishes, also of those which are permitted and justified ; 
in the latter case, he suffers not only the pain of refusal 
which the non-fulfilment of his wishes causes him, but 
he is drawn still deeper into that embryonic persecution- 
mania of which I have already spoken and which is the 
true form of the melancholy in children. 

On the other hand we take children too serious 
when we want to compel them to observe all the com- 
plicated formalities of social intercourse. It may be 
said that three-fourths of the education which children 
receive of their parents consists in initiation in the 
forms of intercourse. Why is this done? Why is the 
greater part of the time wasted in teaching children 
when and where to take off their hats, how to behave 
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under given circumstances or in the presence of certain 
persons, how to eat, how to walk? Why are the chil- 
dren tormented with the inculcation of social etiquette 
and ceremony? All these things ought to be known, 
sure enough, but the learning of them costs much labor 
at the age before the eighth or ninth year, while at a 
later period they are acquired with the greatest ease. 
All these rules, though universally useful, still are with- 
out any great significance, for the external forms have 
no organic connection of any sort with the sentiments 
which they are to express. What is the reason, for in- 
stance, that the lifting of the hat signifies respect of 
persons? Hence, since these actions have no rational 
basis by which the child might account for their signifi- 
cance, he can learn them only by much practice. And 
this practice is all the more difficult at the age when 
the mind is restless and distracted and the will less con- 
centrated and less master of itself. The child frequent- 
ly forgets and violates some form of this complicated 
and burdensome ceremonial because his attention is 
turned from it by his want of movement, his curiosity, 
his play impulse. And in a case of this kind his parents 
pour reproach over him as if he had done some griev- 
ous wrong. But why are parents not satisfied to let the 
child so conduct himself that he does not bother adults ; 
and why do they not limit the observation of forms of 
etiquette toa minimum? Why will they force the ten- 
der limbs and undeveloped mind of the youthful crea- 
ture into the fetters of the ceremonial which we adults 
even find sometimes too severe and too burdensome? 
What difference does it make that the boy moves about 
frank and free, without the observation of conventional 
forms, as long as he is healthy and cheerful and grows 
strong and vigorous in body and mind ? 

Thus the cardinal sin of education, as it is conducted 
at present, is that we look upon the child from the 
standpoint of an adult and treat him accordingly, that 
we force our ideas and feelings upon him, instead of 
being governed in education by his psychology. The 
consequence of this error is that our method of educa- 
tion is permeated with a certain unconscious harshness, 
cruelty, and brutality which a future generation of re- 
fined sensibilities will regard as an abomination. We 
inflict great suffering upon the child without wanting 
to do it, because we are not able to form a clear and 
precise idea of the state of his mind, of his wants, his 
thoughts and feelings, because we are not able to enter 
into his innermost heart and to look at things through 
his eyes. 

Happily the child has an effective remedy for the 
pains that we are constantly causing him, in the volatil- 
ity of his feelings. He suffers intensely for a moment 
and right after forgets again by returning to the laugh- 
ing and cheerful thoughtlessness which is his normal 
state. But, nevertheless, as nothing is lost in life and 
nothing disappears without leaving some traces behind, 
so also these passing pains exercise some influence up- 
on the organism and the psyche of the child. For this 
reason we must seek to reduce them to the smallest 
possible number and degree and strive to make the life 
of the child a cheerful and joyous one, because in after 
life they may have cares and troubles and pains without 
number. Why strew thorns upon the path of the child ? 
To be sure it is not said that everything should be at 
once forgiven, but parents and teachers must also not 
punish everything that does not absolutely deserve pun- 
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ishment. Above all, fathers and mothers must strive 
to comprehend their child. It is not sufficient to feed 
the child, protect him against disease and danger, and 
love him blindly ; the supreme duty of fatherhood and 
motherhood is to learn to understand, to comprehend 
the child, If this duty is conscientiously performed it 
will not be difficult to learn also the most essential ele- 
ment of a good education—prudent and rational indul- 
gency. Dr. GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
Turin, Italy. 
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Scientific Rearing of Infants. 
By JoHN ELFRETH WATKINS, Jr. 


Two of Washington’s well-known scientists are rear- 
ing their babies according to unique scientific methods, 
to the like of which probably no children in the world 
have ever been subjected. The savants in question are 
Psycho-physicist Elmer E, Gates, director of the new 
laboratory of psychology and mind art, and Mr, Wil- 
liam Dinwiddie, the government’s ethno-photographer. 
Hearing of the experiments in an incidental way, the 
writer recently visited the two gentlemen at their labo- 
ratories and persuaded them to divulge the details of 
their methods, which have never before been made pub- 
lic. 

Prof. Gates is an experimenter in the new science of 
psycho-physics and is arranging in the suburbs of this 
city an elaborate laboratory in which he is installing 
many a complicated apparatus for measuring and alter- 
ing the sensations and emotions of man, . His only child, 
to whom the writer was presented, is a happy-faced and 
pretty boy of sixteen months, whose blue eyes shine 
brighter than those of most children and whose well- 
formed head, enwreathed in golden curls, is unusually 
developed for an infant of his size. The unique course of 
training which he has daily undergone since he appeared 
in this world has been systematically devised to serve 
in substitution fer the usual processes of amusement 
contrived for other children of his station. His play- 
things are the delicate instruments of his father’s labo- 
ratory, and he enjoys as much fun with this odd appar- 
atus as the average youngster acquires from his dolls or 
his hobby horse. 

Baby Gates’ father told the writer, in the beginning of 
the interview, which took place partly at his laboratory 
and partly at his adjacent residence, that his original 
theories relating to scientific child rearing have been 
based upon numerous experiments which he has for a 
number of years made with animals, such as dogs, 
guinea pigs, mice, and others, These animals have had 
their brains trained by different processes which he ap- 
plies to man, now that he has seen their exact effects. 
A man who can’t train a dumb beast, this experimenter 
said, is unfit to train a young infant. It is very danger- 
ous, in his opinion, to subject children to any experi- 
mental processes whose exact effects have not first been 
accurately determined by scientific investigation. 

Baby Gates’ training, according to the father, began 
about two years before he was born. In the pyscholo- 
gist’s opinion, the mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ments of a child are profoundly modified by the intel- 
lectual and emotional life as well as by the health of 
both parents during a period preceding its creation. He 
says that some modern biologists believe that charac- 
ters acquired by parents during their own lives cannot 
be transmitted directly to their children. To contra- 
dict this he lately trained guinea pigs for four succes- 
sive generations in the use of their seeing faculties, and 
he found that the young of the fourth generation were 
born with a much greater number of cells in the seeing 
areas of their brains than were found in the brains of 
other guinea pigs which he had not trained. 

The complicated processes by which the Gates baby 
is trained are based upon an original classification of 
the senses, which the psychologist has devised after 
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studying all of the classes of nerves. According to this 
we have eight senses instead of five, as was taught to us 
in school, These senses are sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
touch, sense of cold, sense of heat, and the muscular 
sense. 

Soon after his baby was born the psychologist began, 
as the first training, to develop the brain cells control- 
ing his senses of heat and cold. Each day he was 
placed into a tub of water, whose temperature could be 
varied to any degree. At first a single bath was given 
in water having the normal temperature of his body. 
At the end of six weeks two additional baths were ad- 
ministered, one slightly warmer and the other slightly 
cooler. The baby was placed first in the cool, then in 
the normal, and last in the warm water. The limits of 
the temperatures of the cool and warm water were more 
exaggerated from week to week by adding more baths, 
and thus has the infant been trained to endure consid- 
erably high and low temperatures by gradual and never 
sudden changes. A device for developing the acute- 
ness of the child’s heat and cold senses is a pair of rub- 
ber gloves, connected with both a warm and cold water 
supply. These are daily rubbed over the entire surface 
of his little body, while the water inside is made grad- 
ually warmer or cooler. As a result of this, the psy- 
chologist explained, the baby will be able to endure 
great differences of temperature, and his brain will be 
stored with memories of all the degrees of heat and 
oe which any one is likely to encounter in the course 
of life. 


At equally regular intervals Baby Gates is made 
happy by being: placed in front of an electric wheel, 
which revolves pasteboard disks bearing each of the 
fundamental colors of the solar spectrum. By combin- 
ing disks any possible variation of color may be shown, 
with their various tints, shades, hues, lusters, and trans- 
parencies. These are produced in the order of the 
spectrum. The baby watches the wheel closely, and 
when he is older he will be taught to discriminate be- 
tween an increasing number of variations. Prof Gates 
told the writer that the average artist has not seen more 
than ten or twelve per cent. of these possible variations, 
and is, therefore, lacking in memory structures corres- 
ponding with all of the variations not seen. He lately 
examined a well-known artist and found that he could 
distinguish less than fifteen per cent. of the combina- 
tions shown him. Another instrument to be used on 
the child when he is older is a case containing three 
large prisms, so arranged that any variation of the 
spectrum thrown by one can be covered by any part of 
the spectrum thrown upon the same screen by either or 
both of the others. Any desired combination of colors 
may thus be purely made with the original light. By 
other instruments the effects of colors upon emotions 
can be measured. Such training, the psychologist be- 
lieves, is the best possible foundation for an artistic 
education. 

Just as his eyes must regularly perceive every varia- 
tion of color, in natural sequence, this child must as 
systematically hear every possible degree of sound. As 
a beginning, he is being trained with two little whistles, 
each having a rubber bulb at one end and arranged to 
give any pitch in the musical scale. In the beginning 
the professor held, in each hand, a whistle, one arranged 
to give a much lower note than the other. A piece of 
candy was always placed in the hand holding the whistle 
of lower pitch. Although the whistles were changed 
from hand to hand, the child soon learned to associate 
the lower note with something good to eat, and thus to 
distinguish between the two pitches. By gradually al- 
tering the pitches so as to give sounds more nearly the 
same, greater acuteness in this discrimination is being 
developed. When further developed the child will be 
trained by means of a large electrical instrument, which 
its inventor, Prof. Gates, says will give all possible vari- 
ations of sound in systematic order. Two electro-mag- 
nets are arranged on either side of a small steel disk, 
about the size of a three-cent piece. By means of two 
commutators the current may be alternated between 
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the magnets at any desired velocity. With each altern- 
ation the disk vibrates once. When vibrating less than 
eighteen times a second it creates no audible tone, 
merely a series of tappings. The faster it vibrates, the 
higher is the tone, the treble limit being 200,000 vibra- 
tions per second. By inserting different disks and pull- 
ing out certain slides all of the possible tone-qualities, 
chords, or harmonics of each tone can be mathematically 
produced. Most exact lessons in discrimination be- 
tween audible variations of tone, will be taught with 
this. In similar manner the sense memories, as the 
psychologist terms them, of smell and taste, are enreg- 
istered in the brain of Baby Gates. There are in the 
laboratory 1,500 different smells bottled in small vials, 
classified and arranged in order. Starting at one end 
of the row and smelling in order gradual differences 
can scarcely be appreciated until the two end bottles 
are held to the nostrils. Practice on this piano of 
smell will build up what the professor calls the neces- 
sary “smell memories ” in the baby and will teach him 
great acuteness in discriminating edor from odor. The 
same vials are used for training the taste memories, the 
harmful substances being omitted. A straw is dipped 
into the substance and then touched to the tongue. 
Taste and smell training was begun upon Baby Gates 
when he wasten months old, and now he can distinguish 
about fifty different tastes and thirty different smells. 

The development of touch is accomplished by requir- 
ing the child to feel all sorts of surfaces, and, according 
to the father, to allow his mind to live in his skin, for 
the time being. He is permitted to go barefooted a 
certain number of hours each day and to touch, both 
with hands and feet, various substances and materials, 
such as sandpaper, velvet, brushes, leaves, grass, earth, 
glazed surfaces, sticky surfaces, etc. 


That all of the brain cells governing his muscular 
sense will be fully developed, this same baby must have 
every one of the many muscles of his tender body moved 
systematically and at regular intervals. During this 
exercise the father keeps before him a manikin showing 
the position and direction of each muscle. At first the 
infantile limbs, head and body were moved in different 
directions by the father’s hands until the memories of 
the muscular feelings were mentally enregistered. Now 
the little fellow is required to stand on the floor and to 
pick up toys and other objects from various attitudes, 
which exercise serves as a mild form of gymnastics. No 
single muscle in the child’s entire muscular system 1s 
neglected by this action, contrived to combine mental 
memories of motion, speed, and direction in his brain. 

When he is satisfied that the fundamental training Is 
sufficient Prof. Gates will adopt for his child elaborate 
courses of athletics and manual skill. All of this odd 
training is combined with play, and is as thoroughly en- 
joyed as the ordinary romps of children. 

The Dinwiddie children, who are being reared accord- 
ing to another novel scientific system of mental, moral, 
and physical culture, are a girl and boy, at the respec- 
tive ages of three and one-half and two and one-half 
years. Both of these tots have unusually bright and 
sweet faces and their physical developments are very 
far above the normal for the healthy, active child. Both 
of these little ones have been trained, from birth, 
according to a strictly uniform system. When they 
were about three weeks old they were placed in dark- 
ened rooms and given elementary training in activity by 
being attracted by lighted lamps and candles moved 
across their fields of vision. At first each infant merely 
followed the light with his eyes, not long after he learned 
to move his head, and later turn on his stomach in 
order to follow the glitter still further. At three weeks 
of age both children were taught to grasp at attractive 
toys. In this way the activities of the hands and arms 
were developed in a short while. Balls of different 
colors were also shown to the infants, and they soon 
learned enough color discrimination to grab for - 
most conspicuous of the group. Ata remarkably early 
age the father commenced a system of physical culture. 
Before the movements could be made automatically 
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each tiny limb was grasped and worked in all possible, 
natural directions. By tempting him with colored toys 
each child was soon taught to raise himself from a re- 
clining posture. All sorts of gymnastics were indulged 
in, at first artificially, and all of the muscles of the bocy 
were daily made active by this system. When first 
placed in a sitting posture the babies, of course, toppled 
over, but the father or mother was always near, so that 
when the toppling occurred the only discomfiture was a 
painless bump of the head against one of the parental 
hands. Even this was objectionable to the infantile 
disposition. Soon it was learned that by sitting upright 
there would be no such bumps, and one of the primary 
laws of self-preservation was learned. Stronger and 
stronger efforts to sit erect, unsupported, were soon 
successful. As soon as crawling was accomplished— 
and it was mastered at an extraordinarily early age 
each infant was placed in the center of a large table. 
The first instinct was to creep to the edge and drop off, 
The parental arms always managed to catch the daring 
little fellow before he could strike the floor. Thisslight 
jar was not pleasant, and soon another lesson in self- 
preservation was learned. Other simple lessons were 
given, such as the dodging of light blows, the avoidance 
of hot objects, etc. When about six months old each 
child was grasped under the arms, jumped on the 
father’s shoulders and gradually taught to assume var- 
ious harmless attitudes when supported in his arms. 
When about eight months old they could turn simple 
somersaults while held in his hands. 

Being a great athlete himself, Mr. Dinwiddie was able 
to gradually devise more and more elaborate acrobatic 
tricks for the little ones, all of which were controlled 
entirely by his grasp. Up to the time they were re- 
spectively one and two years old he never let them 
perform these feats independently. Now he can lift 
them by their ankles or feet, hold them straight in the 
air, require them to perform all sorts of somersaults, 
swings, balances, and jumps, above his head or under 
his arms and legs. Although no professional acrobat 
could obtain a better fundamental training than this, 
Mr. Dinwiddie tells the writer that it is to be put toa 
strictly practical use. The whole system of physical 
culture will be aimed strictly at muscular co-ordination 
and self-preservation. It will not be carried into absurd 
phases, whose results are often seen in the all-physical 
college man. As a result of this cultivated activity one 
of the children, who fell down a steep flight of stairs 
when but a year and a half old, reached the bottom un- 
hurt by catching himself on each step as he continued 
toroll. The little girl the elder of the two, can now 
jump from a point sixteen feet high and fall into her 
father’s arms without a sign of feat. This physical 
culture is enjoyed by both little ones more than their 
usual games. Both children are taught to ride bicycles 
and to swim. 

Ever since they have been able to notice ordinary 
objects both of these children have been regularly taken 
out for walks or drives, during which expeditions every 
object along the way which might interest them has 
been namea and crudely explained. It has been a 
regular habit of the father, in the hours directly pre- 
ceding bedtime, to recite to the little ones interesting 
stories descriptive of the habits of all familiar animals 
and of the uses of the different familiar plants. At the 
table they are taught the names of their food in the 
natural product. Although no efforts have been made 
to clog their childish minds with school-book lore, both 
of the tots can say their letters and their figures. The 
beauty of their training, as described to the writer by 
their father, is that they always play at work. The 
world of nature is made for them an interesting kinder- 
garten and playground combined. Their parents are 
their playmates rather than their taskmasters, and all 
discipline and authority is weighed out as the friendly 
advice of trusted and more experienced companions. 
Their mental, moral, and physical healths, according to 
Mr. Dinwiddie, are to be further developed by gradu- 
ally advancing educational games and amusements un- 
til they are each eight years old, which age, in his 
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opinion, will be sufficiently early for them to begin 
school and associate with other children not known by 
the parents.—From the Boston Evening Transcript. 


rm 
The State Normal and High Schools, 


By R. HeBer Hovsrook, Ph.D. 


It will be impossible to make the state normal schools 
of Pennsylvania or of any other state a link between the 
high schools and colleges in the chain of public educa- 
tional institutions, The attempt to do this is based, prob- 
ably, upon a misconception of what a normal school is. 
Many educators, including too many normal schoo! men, 
do not comprehend that there is a radical difference be 
tween normal and other schools. 

All agree that a normal school is a professional 
school while other schools are entirely academic. But 
the confusion arises over the significance of the term 
professional, and it is to be regretted that many vormal 
school men do not themselves get the correct idea of 
“ professional ” as opposed to “ academic,” and are, con- 
sequently, largely responsible for the confusion. 

The clearest exemplification of this confusion is in 
the claim too frequently made that the ideal normal 
schoo! should be purely professional—that is, should do 
no academic work ; that the necessity of doing academic 
work is a misfortune, incident to their undeveloped 
state, which misfortune will not have to be suffered 
when they have attained to their true status. 

This mistaken idea of the normal school is deeply 
seated. It has its origin mainly with college men who 
would make the ideai normal school co-ordinate with 
the post-graduate law, medical, and theological schools. 
Whereas the normal school, from its very nature, can- 
not be a post graduate school. It has more the charac- 
ter of speciai or industrial schools which take their pu- 
pils from the high school ; or grammar schools, rather, 
since industrial training is now generally begun in the 
high schools. But the normal school is more inclu- 
sive than this, even; since the model school, now an 
organic part of all normal schools, includes the first 
eight years of the public school course. It should not be 
forgotten that teaching, and 3 teachers’ school, does 
now, always has, and always will, cover the entire edu- 
cation from primary to post-graduate grades. Educa- 
tors may forget or ignore this yet it is a fact, which not 
only will not down, but which with increasing force as- 
serts itself. 

An ideal normal school should really receive the most 
of its pupils from mode/ schools. That is, a boy or girl 
who expects to make teaching a life work in public 
school, academy, or college should really obtain a@// ac- 
ademic training in the model school and normal school. 
A graduate from a normal school should stand equal 
with the graduate from a college, and receive his broader 
philosophic training in the post graduate college courses. 
He should pass from normal school to the university 
courses for independent research and liberal culture. 

If this ideal is correct it follows that the normal 
schools, as they develop to their true type, instead of 
becoming less academic will be more academic. Then 
academic work must grow at both ends, till, below, it 
includes the kindergarten and, above, the full college 
general course of one, two, three, or four years, accord- 
ing to time at which elections are permitted. 

But all of this academic work should differ and differ 
widely from the academic work of schoo s not normal, 
in that it should always be entirely professional. By thisis 
meant that all the teaching should be accompanied by or 
include, rather, constant discussion of the pedagogy and 
psychology actually involved. No one will suppose 
that it is here implied that principles of pedagogy 
should be discussed with the children in the model 
schools. But every one should see that these principles 
should be consciously exemplified and identified in all 
the methods in the model school and discussed by the 
teachers of the model school, by the critic teachers of 
the model school, and by the practice teacher of the 
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model school, under the direction of the principal or 
superintendent of the model school, But further, and 
most important, these principles of pedagogy and psy- 
chology and history of education should be discussed 
by every teacher of every class with the fufé/s in that 
class in all the academic work above the grammar or 
eighth year grades. This would make a// the academic 
work professional—normal. This is what should char- 
acterize all the academic work of a normal school and 
should constitute the difference between a normal school 
and a school not normal. If normal school men would 
get this idea they would be better able to give a rational 
account of themselves and a more substantial reason for 
the existence of these schools than many of them are 
now able to do. 

Educators, especially normal school teachers and in- 
stitute instructors, know too well that teachers, young 
and old—especially the old—teach as they are taught, 
not as they are taught to teach. 

We know that many graduates of our normal schools 
teach arithmetic, for instance, as they were taught arith- 
metic when they learned it in the country school, not as 
they were taught toteach it in the normal school. This 
is a true statement however humiliating ; apparently 
discreditable and incredible as it may appear. 

“Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ‘tis ’tis true.” 

But it is according to the laws of growth and there- 
fore inevitable that the method of teaching a given sub- 
ject grows into a pupil’s mental constitution while he is 
learning that subject. It is hardly plastered upon him 
by the methods work of anormal school or of a pedago- 
gical chair of a college—that is, by purely professional 
work. 

Let us now consider the claim of the public school 
men that the graduates of the high schools should not 
be required to take the junior year of the normal school, 
but be admitted at once tothe senior year. It is urged 
in defence of this demand that the work of the junior 
normal year is academic work and the same that has 
already been done in the high schools. To this we re- 
ply that the academic work of the junior year is not 
that which has been done by the high school. It covers 
the same subjects it is true, but it is different, very dif- 
ferent, in that it 1s professional, It includes, in the nor- 
mal school, constant discussion of the principles of ped- 
agogy and psychology actually and consciously em- 
ployed by the normal teacher in his teaching of those 
subjects. The pupil in these subjects is not only learn- 
ing the subject, but he is learning the teaching of the 
subject wile he is learning the subject, and dy means of 
this learning of the subject. Surely conscientious and 
intelligent principals and superintendents can, not only 
comprehend this difference, but appreciate its transcen- 
dent importance. Therefore the junior year is not the 
equivalent of the corresponding high school work. It 
is different not only as to quantity but as to quality. It 
is different as to quantity in that to the purely academic 
work is added genuine professional work, It is differ- 
ent as to quality in that, as should be expected, the 
methods of the teacher in a given subject who has to 
teach the method while teaching the subject will neces- 
sarily be better than the method of the teacher who is 
teaching the subject without any necessity of consider- 
ing his method. 

Again, granting that the work in the common 
branches by the pupil in the high school has been 
well done, it must not be forgotten that it was done in 
years preceding the last high school work and has ne- 
cessarily, much of it, slipped from the mind of the 
pupil. It was also done when the mind was compara- 
tively immature, when it was more in the acquisitional 
stage than in the reflective or expressional. Hence it 
consisted more of the imitative solution of questions 
than in the philosophic discussion or adequate expres- 
sion of the principles involved. Therefore, and no 
principal or superintendent will probably dissent from 
this, those pupils would profit, even if they were not in- 
tending to teach, from the larger grasp on these sub- 
jects which would come from a review of them with 
maturer minds, intent not only upon the principles in- 
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volved but upon their manipulation for teaching. Real- 
izing this, why should superintendents not explain it to 
their graduates and urge them to take the junior nor- 
mal year and so support the normal schools in their 
similar recommendation ? 

I think I express the unanimous opinion of normal 
school men when I say they would prefer for their 
junior year the graduates of the high schools, to those 
who have not completed the high school course. 

But, say the public school men, “ Why do you admit 
any below the high school graduate? By maintaining 
these lower classes, you tempt our pupils to give up 
their high school work to enter your classes which do 
the same work.” 

I think I have shown, with sufficient clearness, in the 
first place, that we do not do the same work. 

In the second place, there is a practical difficulty here 
—and we must regard the plain facts. Nine-tenths, if 
not ninety-nine hundredths of the pupils who enter the 
normal schools come from the country school and there- 
fore, very few ccme from the high schools. Now the 
normal schools have for their first duty to train these 
country school pupils to teach country schools, as well 
as higher schools. 

The money of the state is included to build up espe- 
cially the country schools. They form the bulk of the 
demand made upon the normal schools. It would be 
manifestly unwise, unsafe, and impossible to ignore this 
demand. But these students from the country schools 
(no less, and no more, possibly, than the pupils of the 
high schools) need thorough review and correction of 
their habits of study. They enjoy, many of them, a 
great advantage over the high school pupils in that 
they have taught (?) some, sufficient, at least, to have 
experienced the practical details of teaching 

Now every teacher of methods in normal schools and 
institutes knows the difficulty of ‘thinking teaching, 
where one has taught, and the practical impossibility of 
thinking teaching for one who has not taught. There- 
fore the advantage and necessity, indeed, of combining 
with a// these pupils the study of the seaching of the 
subject with the study of the subject. The great diffi- 
culty in the method classes of the senior year is the in- 
ability of the pupils to furnish from their own experi- 
ences any concrete content for technicalities of the psy- 
chology and pedagogy classes ; this inability it is, as 
every normal man knows, which makes pedagogy and 
psychology wearisome and hateful, since its mastery 
consists almcst entirely in the cramming of meaning- 
less words by a dead tug of memory. 

But when there is added to this a lamentable igno- 
rance of the subject matter itself, so that the teacher 
of method in arithmetic, for instance, is repeatedly 
compelled to suspend the teaching of method in order 
to teach the subject matter, it can readily be seen, that 
such teacher (and his pupils, too) regrets that the pupils 
have not studied the subject matter professionally in the 
junior year and they realized the concrete particulars of 
pedagogy and psychology sufficiently to be able to en- 
joy the study of methods in the senior year. 

To meet this difficulty, pupils, who see the point, 
choose not only from advice, but voluntarily, to review 
sub-junior work as well as the junior work. 

For this reason sub-junior classes are increasing 
rather than decreasing and normal schools dare not re- 
fuse it. It is the natural extension of the academic 
work downward referred to above as inevitable in the 
growth of the normal school to its ideal type. 

Nor should all this be impatiently interpreted by the 
teachers of the country schools and the graded schools 
from which these pupils come asa reflection upon the 
character of their work. It is not necessarily because 
the work done by these pupils who come to the normal 
school is ad, but because it is different. It is because 
the work done in a school not normal is purely acade- 
mic, while the work done in the normal school is fro- 
Sessional-academic. 

Not only should a pupil from the public schools en- 
tering a normal course not feel humiliated in being re- 
quired to do this protessional-academic work in the 
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common branches, but a graduate of the best colleges 
preparing himself to teach should gladly do the same 
work, He should not be graduated from a normal 
school without it, no matter in what grade or in what 
position he is to teach. He needs it more as a super- 
intendent of schools than as an inferior teacher, The 
great weakness in the education of our country to-day 
is the practical ignorance of superintendents, profes- 
ors, college presidents, and especially of professors of 
pedagogy, of this work. 

An eminent professor of psychology in the leading 
university of America lately remarked to a normal 
school man, “I wish to heaven I could teach that way. 
The college men have been blundering along with what- 
ever method God seemed to inspire us, and you normal 
school men have made us feel we must give these prob- 
lems some attention.” 

Could all we normal schooi men, public school men, 
college men, realize our position in the same humble 
spirit, there would be much less of this striving to force 
boys and girls through one year to a state diploma, au- 
thorizing him to teach for life. 

But I must notclose without repeating what I said at 
the opening of this article: “The attempt to make 
the normal school a link between the high school and 
college in the chain of educational institutions of this 
country is necessarily unjust and impossible.” 

The normal school is a normal school. It is a school 
sui generis, And as it continues to develop it will differ- 
entiate from the purely academic school into a profes- 
sional-academic and academic-professional school—a 
genuine normal school. 

State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


» 
Canadian Normal Schools. 


The following article, by Prof. S. B, Sinclair, of the Provincial normal 
school, at Ottawa, Canada, appeared in the Pedagogical Seminary for June 
and 1s here reprinted by permission, with slight additions by the author. 


An important condition of the British North Ameri- 
can Act of 1867, by which the various provinces were 
federated into the Dominion of Canada, was that “in 
and for each province the legislature may exclusively 
make laws in relation to education.” This clause was 
guarded by certain provisions granting remedial powers 
to the Dominion government in extreme cases. With 
slight exception, however, thus far a policy of non- 
interference has been adopted by the Dominion govern- 
ment, and each province has evolved an educational sys- 
tem after its own liking and different from that obtain- 
ing in any other province. The normal school being 
an outgrowth of the educational system has naturally, 
in each case, been largely conditioned by the educa- 
tional requirements of the particular province in which 
it is situated, and accordingly there is no co-relation 
between the normal schools of the Dominion as a 
whole, 

Certain common characteristics may be noted. 

For a number of years the law in Ontario has been 
that noteacher be permitted to teach in a kindergarten, 
public, or high school who has not taken at least four 
months of professional training, and the minimum time 
limit is now being increased. In other provinces where 
professional training is not yet compulsory, strenuous 
efforts are being made to increase the numberof trained 
teachers. For example, in Nova Scotia a new feature 
was introduced two years ago by which a norinal school 
diploma qualifies for an advance in the class of license. 
A teacher holding a scholarship certificate of the first 
or highest class, but having no normal school diploma, 
ranks as only a second class teacher, and so uniformly 
a teacher without normal school diploma ranks one 
grade lower than the scholarship certificate indicates. 

All the Canadian normal schools, with the exception 
of those in Quebec, are non-sectarian. Each school re- 


ceives aid from the provincial government and has in 
connection with it a kindergarten and a model (or prac- 
tice) school, where the normal school students observe 
and teach under criticism. 


Ontario has three classes 
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of professional training schools, but with this exception 
all the definite professional training given in Canada is 
confined to normal schools proper. Ontario and Que- 
bec, the two largest provinces, are so different in their 
national conditions as to place their respective schools 
at the opposite poles of the Dominion system, In Que- 
bec six-sevenths of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
and only one-seventh English. As a result the profes- 
sional training schools of Quebec are sectarian and bi- 
lingual, while those of Ontario are non-sectarian and 
Foglish. Speaking generally, the watchword of the 
Quebec system may be said to be individuality, that of 
the Ontario system unification. 

In Quebec it has been considered better (at least 
until more high schools are established throughout the 
province) to have the normal school work include not 
only professional studies, such as the history of educa- 
tion, but also definite courses in literary or academic 
studies, such as grammar and arithmetic. 

These literary subjects are, however, treated from 
the professional standpoint in such a way as to exert an 
important influence upon the future treatment of the 
subject when the student comes to teach it. 

ONTARIO. 


In the Ontario educational system a distinct line of 
cleavage is drawn between literary and professional 
studies. The dual system has been abandoned and the 
normal school work mide almost entirely professional. 
The literary work has been relegated to the high school 
and university. and at the entrace to the professional 
training school, the student is required to present a 
certificate of having passed a provincial examination 
upon the literary subjects required for the grade of cer- 
tificate for which he is a candidate. There are three 
grades of professional certificates in Ontario, called re- 
spectively third, second, and first class, with three cor- 
responding grades of literary certificates, called re- 
spectively primary, junior leaving, and senior leaving 
certificates. The examinations for the latter three have 
now been merged into those of the provincial univer- 
sity, with a minimum requirement of 50 per cent., so 
that it may be said that a primary certificate means 
junior matriculation into Toronto university without 
foreign languages, a junior certificate means full junior 
matriculation, and a senior certificate means full serior 
matriculation, that is, examination at the end of first 
year at Toronto university. 

There are four classes of professional training schools, 
viz.: 1. kindergarten training schools ; 2, county mod- 
el schools for third class teachers ; 3, provincial normal 
schools for second class ; and 4, the school of pedagogy 
for first class, high school, and collegiate institute. 

(z) Kindergarten. The full kindergarten training 
course extends overtwo years. The first year is taken at 
local schools. At its termination successful students re- 
ceive a kindergarten assistant’s certificate. There were 
forty-nine of these certificates granted in 1894. The 
second years’ training, which qualifies for a director’s 
certificate, is taken at the Toronto and Ottawa normal 
schools, under the supervision of Miss Macintyre and 
Miss Bolton respectively. There were thirty-six direct- 
ors’ certificates granted in 1894. 

(2) County Model Schools. There are fifty-nine 
county model schools. Each school receives an an- 
nual grant of $150 from the county in which it is situ- 
ated. The length of the term is four months, and the 
certificate granted is good for three years. Students at 
entrance must hold primary certificates and be over 
eighteen years of age. There were 1,750 students in 
attendance at these schools last year. 

County model schools were established in 1877 under 
the inspection of G. W. Ross, M. P. (now the honorable 
the minister of education), and the present inspector, 
J J. Tilley, Esq. 

(3) Provincial Normal Schools. There are two pro- 
vincial normal schools in Ontario, situated at Ontario 
and Ottawa respectively. The Toronto school was 
founded 1846, with J. T. Robinson, M. A., as principal. 
The present principal is T, Kirkland, M. A., appointed 
1884. 
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The Ottawa school was established in 1875 with the 
present principal, J. A. MacCabe, LL. D., at its head. 

Both schools are under the administration of the hon- 
orable the minister of education, who is a member of 
the Ontario government. The annual provincial gov- 
ernment grant to each school is about twenty five 
thousand dollars and the schools are conducted as near- 
ly as practicable along the same lines. The minimum 
qualification standard required for entrance is a junior 
leaving certificate, a third class professional certificate, 
and one year’s successful experience as public school 
teacher, There is also an entrance examination on the 
science and history of education. The length of the 
term is five months. At the end of the term success- 
ful students are granted second class professional cer- 
tificates, valid anywhere in the province, and for life. 
The total attendance at the schools last year was 379, 
of whom 113 were male and 266 female students. 


(4) The School of Pedagogy. The school of pedagogy 
is situated in Toronto. It was established in 1890 un- 
der the management of the present principal, J. A. Mc- 
Lellan, LL. D. It receives an annual grant of about 
$7,000 from the provincial government. Its adminis- 
tration is the same as that of the normal school. The 
standard for entrance is senior leaving certificate or a 
degree in arts. The course extends over a year of 
eight months. On graduation the student receives a 
provincial first class professional certificate, valid in 
any highschool or collegiate institute in the province. 
Last year the attendance was 107, of whom 67 were 
male and 40 female students. Fifty-six were university 
graduates. Of the graduates in arts of the University 
of Toronto in 1895, there are now attending the school 
of pedagogy three of the six highest honor men in 
classics, two of the four highest honor men in mathe- 
matics, three of the five highest honor men in physics, 
four of the seven highest honor men in English, and six 
of the nine highest honor men in moderns. 

Some changes are proposed with a view to more 
thoroughly relating and differentiating these three 
classes of Ontario schools, It is probable that both the 
model and normal school terms will be lengthened and 
the normal school student wi‘l not be required to furnish 
a third class professional certificate at entrance. 


QUEBEC, 


In the province of Quebec there are three normal 
schools, one (McGill) being Protestant, and two (Jacques 
Cartier and Laval) Roman Catholic. 

McGill Normal School. The McGill normal school 
was established by the government of the then united 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, inthe year 1857, 
in the city of Montreal, to provide for the training of 
teachers for the Protestant schools of Lower Canada. 
The direction of the school was committed to the sup- 
erintendent of education, the Hon. P. J O. Chauveau, 
and the authorities of McGill college jointly. The first 
principal of the school was Doctor, now Sir Wm. Daw- 
son. The present principal is S. P. Robins, LL. D. 
Since confederation the school has been maintained by 
an annual grant from the legislature of the province of 
Quebec. It is now under the control of the Protestant 
committee of the council of public instruction of Que- 
bec, which, however, commits its immediate administra- 
tion to the superintendent of public instruction and to 
a committee chosen by the corporation chosen by the 
McGill university. The school is thus kept closely in 
touch with and receives valuable assistance from Mc- 
Gill university. The government revenue is increased 
by a grant of $3,000 from Montreal Protestant board 
school commissioners, making a total of about $17,000 
perannum. Sewing, modeling in clay, and cooking are 
taught, and a workshop is maintained in connection 
with the school. 

The full normal school course extends over two years 
of nine months each. At the end of the first year, suc- 
cessful students are granted an elementary school di- 
ploma, and at the end of the second year, a model 
school diploma. The majority of the students take the 
two years’ course, The literary qualification demanded 
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at the end of the two full years’ course is almost exactly 
equivalent to that of matriculation into McGill univer- 
sity, and with a certain specified standard is accepted 
by that university as matriculation fro tanto. The lit- 
erary qualification demanded for entrance to the nor- 
mal school may be said to be slightly inferior to that of 
a student who, with a year’s study, could take McGill 
matriculation. Last year there were 11 male and 156 
female students in attendance. 

There is also in connection with McGill normal 
school a short course in pedagogy for what is called the 
academy diploma. It consists of forty lectures and 
forty half day’s teaching in the practice school. For 
entrance to this course students must be either univer- 
sity graduates, or under-graduates of two years’ stand- 
ing holding the model school diploma previously de- 
scribed. Last year 10 male and 14 female graduates of 
McGill university took this course. In 1894 McGill 
normal school granted 7 academy diplomas, 40 model 
school, and 48 elementary school diplomas. 


Jacques Cartier and Laval Normal Schools. The 
Jacques Cartier normal school in Montreal and the 
Laval normal school in Quebec were originated in 1857 
for the purpose of training teachers for the Roman 
Catholic schools. The present principal of the former 
school, the Rev. H. A. B. Verreau, was appointed in 
1857. The first principal of the other school was the 
Rev. E. Horan, also appointed in 1857. The present 
principal is Rev. T.G. Roleau, appointed 1888. In 
common with McGill these schools receive each a gov- 
ernment grant of $15,000 per annum. Laval receives 
students of both sexes, and Jacques Cartier male stu- 
dents only. In both schools the students are in resi- 
dence. 


“Every candidate at entrance must undergo an ex- 
amination before the principal as to his sufficient knowl- 
edge of reading, writing, the rudiments of grammar in 
his own language, arithmetic to proportion inclusive, 
the rudiments of geography, and the shorter catechism.” 
The course of study extends over three years, and is 
such that students may obtain an elementary diploma 
at the end of the first year, a model school diploma at 
the end of the second year, and an academy diploma at 
the end of the third year. In 1894 the attendance at 
Laval was 48 male and 6: female students; of these 7 
received academy diplomas, 57 model school, and 30 
elementary diplomas. The attendance at Jacques Car- 
tier was 55 students, of whom 4 received academy 
diplomas, 11 model school, and 6 elementary school 
diplomas. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


The provincial normal school of Nova Scotia was 
opened at Truro in 1455, with Rev. Alexander Forres- 
ter, D. D., as principal. He was succeeded in 1869 by 
the present Principal, John P. Calkin, M. A. The 
school receives an annual grant of $8,000 from the pro 
vincial government. It is affiliated with the provincial 
school of agriculture for the purpose of securing to the 
normal school students, practical instruction in the bio- 
logical sciences. There is in connection with the normal 
school a manual training room fitted with model work 
benches, sets of wood working tools and drawing- 
boards. The work of the normal school course resem- 
bles that in the Ontario schools in that it is almost en- 
tirely professional, and that literary examination certif- 
cates are demanded at entrance to the norm:l school. 
Students are ranked in senior, intermediate, and junior 
classes, according to their respective literary qualifica- 
tions. The full course extends over one year of eight 
and one-half months, but the minimum time of attend- 
ance required of students depends on their qualifica- 
tions on entering the institution and on the rank of 
diploma for which they are candidates. As a rule can- 


didates for first or highest rank diploma are required to 
attend the full year of eight and one half months. those 
for second rank five months, and those for third rank 
three months, but a shorter period of attendance !s 
granted in special cases. 
was 130, of whom 4% were cullege graduates ; 


In 1894 the total attendance 
123 diplo- 
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mas were awarded, of which 53 were of the first rank, 
56 of the second rank, and 14 of the third rank. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


The provincial normal school of New Brunswick is 
situated at Frederiction. It was founded in 18438, with 
J. Marshall D’Avray, as principal. Eldon Mullin, M. 
A., is the present principal of the school. The provin- 
cial grant in 1894 was $5,741.69. 

The length of the course and the subjects prescribed 
correspond somewhat closely to those of the Truro 
school. 

In 1894 there were 394 students enrolled, of whom 35 
were in the senior division, 258 in the junior division 
and 27 inthe French department. Of these, 68 were 
granted first-class license certificates, 129 second class, 
and 117 third class. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 


Teachers in the Province of Prince Edward Island 
are trained at the Prince of Wales college and provin- 
cial normal school, which was estabtished at Charlotte- 
town as a united institution in 1879, under the control 
of the present principal, Alex. Anderson, LL D. 


The annual government grant to the combined insti- 
tution is about $5,000. In 1893 there were granted 7 
honor diplomas, 7 first-class ordinary diplomas, 4 sec- 
ond-class ordinary diplomas, and 1o third-class diplo- 
mas, 


MANITOBA, 


The Manitoba school system resembles the Ontario 
system, but is on a less elaborate scale. Third class 
teachers receive a ten weeks’ training at the hands of 
county inspectors in “local normal schools.” Last year 
120 teachers received this training. First and second 
class teachers are trained in the provincial normal 
school. 


The Manitoba provincial normal school was estab- 
lished at Winnipeg in 1882. The first principal was Mr. 
L. E. Byington. The present principal is Mr. W. A. 
McIntyre, M.°A., appointed in 1892 The school is un- 
der the direct control of the provincial government, 
from which it receives an annual grant of about $5,000, 
The term extends over six months. Last year the at- 
tendance was 42 male and 52 female students. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


Persons desiring to qualify as teachers in the North- 
west territories are required to pass a non-professional 
examination and undergo train'ng in a normal school. 
The standards of literary qualification and professional 
training are similar to those in force in Manitoba and 
Ontario. Local training schools were established in 
1890. By the ordinance of 1892 training was made com- 
pulsory. 

Persons who have obtained third class non-profes- 
sional certificates are trained at local centers for ten 
weeks by the territorial inspectors. 

Candidates who hold non professional certificates of 
the first or second class are trained in the territorial 
normal school. 


This school was established at Regina in 1893, under 
the direction of Mr D. J. Goggin, M. A., superintend- 
ent of education. The term for each class is four 
months. The course includes a study of the science, 
art, and history of education, with practice in teaching 
under supervision. Permanent certificates are not 1s- 
sued till teachers have received a satisfactory report 
from an inspector, after having taught one year on an 
interim certificate. 

British Columbia has as yet no normal school, but it 
is proposed to establish one at an early date. 

The study of the educational history of Canada re- 
veals the fact that in each province the proportion of 
trained teachers has steadily increased, and that there 
is a growing public sentiment in favor of the ideal that 
every teacher in every school should have a certain 
quaatum of professional training. 
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Editorial Hotes. 


One of these days the people will find out that much 
of what is done in the school rooms is nothing but sham 
and a wicked and senseless waste of childhood’s time. 
We have said over and over that on/y teachers can teach ; 
the public goes serenely along, cheating its children 
with the idea anybody can teach. It is time this huge 
wrong came to anend. Jt mustend. Jt shall end. 

All who are silently or actively helping on this wrong 
are guilty of conspiracy against childhood. 

Let the end come of employing unemployed, un- 
taught. untrained, unprepared, unskilful, unthinking, 
unprogressive, and unsympathetic persons in the school- 
rooms. 

Teachers and teachers only for the schools—for she 
schools were made for the children. 








The educative effect of example is infinitely greater 
than that of words in moral training. “ Not the cry,” 
says a Chinese writer, “but the rising of a wild duck im- 
pels the flock to follow him in his upward course.” 





Particular attention is called to the important article 
in this number on “Sins of Education.” Its author is 
Professor G. Ferrero, of the University of Turin, the 
renouned psycho-physicist and co-worker of Prof. Lom- 
broso. Though written with especial reference to par- 
ents, the conscience of every educator will attest to the 
universality of the plea for the sins pointed out in 
schools as well as homes. 

Though it has been repeatedly announced that THE 
ScHOOL JoURNAL publishes fifty numbers a year and 
that in the two weeks ending on Saturday last no issues 
should be expected, a number of readers teil us that they 
have received no papers on the first and eighth of this 
this month. Their interest in THE JoURNAL is very 
flattering indeed, but they certainly will not begrudge 
the editors their brief vacation. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


AuG. 18.— United States troops have a fight with Yaqui Indians 
near Tucson, Arizona.—~ Death in Portland. Me., of Prof. F. 
Nicholas Crouch. the author of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
many other songs.——Snow falls on Mount Washington —- 
Emperor Francis Joseph celebrates his sixty-sixth birthday by 
conferring decorations on several prominent persons ——Mem- 
bers of the Conway expedition accompanied by Dr. Nansen arrive 
at Hammerfest, Norway. AUG. 19.— It is said that the Canadian 
government has reached a solution of the Manitoba school ques- 
tion.——A ship that will travel on rollers launched near Paris 


— Commencement exercises held at Chautauqua. — Report 
that a plot was discovered to blow up the castle of the Spanish 
Infanta !sabella at San Ildefonso. AUG. 20.—Spain threatened 
with a revolution in the Philippine islands.——Lord Russell in 
an address at Saratoga, speaks of the important part played by 
the United States in shaping international law; he advocates 
arbitration of international disputes. ——-The revolutionary com- 
mittee hoist the Greek flag in Crete. AUG. 23—The White 
squadron returns to New York after evolutions and target prac- 


tice at sea ——Hoke Smith, secretary of the interior, resigns from 
the cabinet and ex-Gov rnor Francis. of Missouri, is appointed 
in his place. Important changes pending in the German cab 


ine*. AUG 25.—It is reported that Italy is about to withdraw 


her legation to Br-zil and to send warships thither. The trouble 
is over an alleged insult to the Italian flag.—— Canadian Conser- 
vatives elect Sir Mackenzie Bowell leader.— Said Kalid seizes 


the throne and declares himself sultan of Zanzibar. 
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Announcements for New York State Teachers. 


The following are the dates of the Teachers’ institutes in New 
York state for the months of August and September : 
Aug. 31 Ulster County at Ellenville (Mr, Stout, Misses Himes and Eg- 
gleston.) 
Sept. a ae “Kingston 
Misses Himes and Eggleston.) 
Sept. 14 Rensselaer County at Averill Park (Mr. McLachan, Misses 
Himes and Eggleston.) 
Sept. 21 Wayne county at Wolcott (Mr. Stout and Miss Rice.) 
te - * ** Newark (Mr. Shane and Miss Rice.) 
P 21 Albany ‘ ‘* Allamopt (Messrs. 
Misses Himes and Isdell.) 
Sept. 21 Erie county at Tonawonda (Mr, Sanford and Miss Eegleston.) 
_ al Suffolk county at Northport (Mr. McLachan and Miss Himes.) 
‘* 28 Delaware country at Walton (Mr. Bugbee and Miss Eggleston.) 
28 Putnam a ‘* Carmel (Mr, Sanford and Miss Himes.) 


(Messrs. Sanford and McLachan, 


Hendricks and Smith, 


“ 


re 28 Tompkins ‘ ‘Crumansberg (Mr. McLachan and Miss Rice.) 
re 28 Lewis — “ ‘** Port Leyden (Mr. Bugbee and Miss Rice.) 
praed - Columbia ‘* Philmont (Mr. Stout and Misses Rice and Eg- 
n. 


Sept. 28 Monroe County at Fairport (Mr. Hendrick and Miss Eggleston.) 
CONDUCTORS AND INSTRUCTORS. 


Augustus S. Downing is supervisor of teachers’ institutes and 
training classes. 

The institute conductors are: Henry R Sanford, Pen Yan; 
Isaac H. Stout, Geneva; Welland Hendrick, Cortland; Archi- 
bald C. McLachan, Seneca Falls, and Percy I, Bugbee, Oneonta. 

Special instructors in drawing are: Miss Gratia L. Rice, Buf- 


falo and Florence B. Himes, Albany: in primary work, Miss 
Anna K, Eggleston, Buffalo. 


Inspectors of teachers training classes, S. Whitford Maxon, 


Adams’ Center; Frank H. Wood, Chatham, and Ellis D, El- 
wood. Ilion. 


Uniform examinations for first grade certificates, Aug. 13-14; 
second grade, Aug. 13-14, Sept. 26; third grade, Aug 14, Sept. 
25. The dates for examinations for training class certificates are 
not set. Regents’ examinations. Sept. 22-24. 


MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


Meeting of department of superintendents, February, 1897. 
_ Fifty-second annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, July, 1897. 
Thirty fifth University Convocation, Albany, 1897. 
Annual meeting of the National Educational Association of 
the United States. July, 1897. 
Fourteenth annual meeting of the State Association of School 
Commissioners and Superintendents, Niagara Falls. 
Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals, 
Syracuse, December. 


Fourth annual meeting of the Association of Grammar School 
Principals, December. 


Practical Enforcement of Truant Law. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The new truant school will be opened in 
September. It will be a temporary home for boys who persist in 
running away The cost of remodeling the building and fitting 
it up will be about $2,000, and the expenses of running it are 
estimated at $.,000 or $6,000, Arrangements are being made to 
enforce the new law. Every patrolman will carry a book of blank 
reports, which will be filled out and returns made each day 
to the superintendent of schools. Each report is to be headed as 
follows . 

DEPARTMENT OF POLICE: 
Report of Patrolman ° ° ° 
“t,o me 

The following children, apparently between the ages of eight and six- 
teen years, have been found wandering about the streets and public places 
of the city during the school hours of the school day, having no lawful oc- 
cupation or business and growing up in ignorance, and are reported as 


proper subjects for investigation by an attendance officer of the depart- 
ment of education. 


in the Precinct. 


Each truant officer is required to send a written notice to the 
parent or guardian of a non-attendant. If the notification be to 
an employer of child labor it is sent by the superintendent, and 
warns employer that if he continues to employ a child who has 
not attended school eighty consecutive days during the present 
school year, he will subject himself to a fine of $50. 

When the parents or guardians are unable to compel the child 
to attend school, they must present a certificate to that effect to 
the superintendent, who will send the boy to the truant school. 


A Correction. 


We are requested to announce that the Kindergarten News 
has been enlarged and greatly improved and is now offered at 
$1.00 a year, instead of the Kindergarten Magazine as errone- 
ously stated in THE JOURNAL of August 15. The Kindergar- 
pag oe is published by the Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 

eld, Mass. 
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Training Class for College Graduates. 


THE JOURNAL some time ago spoke of the commendable at- 
tempt made during the past year in connection with the schools 
of Brookline, Mass., to train a limited number of college gradu- 
ates for the work of teaching. It is pleasure to hear that the plan 
has met with such marked success that Supt. Dutton has decided 
to continue it the coming year and it may confidently be expected 
that with the experience already gained the facilities offered for 
gaining a knowledge both of the science and art of teaching will 
be ample and efficient. 

Those joining the ‘‘ Brookline Training Class for College Grad - 
uates” are expected to give their time for the entire year, begin- 
ning September 22, unless some unforeseen necessity arises for 
doing otherwise. The elements entering into the training are as 
follows : 

1. Observation in all grades of the Brookline schools from the 
kindergarten through the high school. Special times will be ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

2. Teaching under the direction cf experienced instructors. 
Special attention will be given to interest, correlation, questioning, 
and reproduction. 

3. Weeklv lectures, with collateral reading upon 

(a) The History of Education. 

(4) Psychology applied to teaching. 

(c) Principles of teaching and school management. 

(d) Methods of teaching the various branches. 

(e) Attendance upon general meetings of teachers and the 
meetings and public lectures of the Brookline Education society. 
4. The preparation of a thesis upon some educational topic. 

Among those who are expected to give lectures or instruction 
during the year are: 

Prof. Pavl H. Hanus, Harvard university ; Miss Sarah L. Arnold, super- 
visor of schools, Boston; Prof. William T. Sedgwick, Institute of Tech- 
nology; Mr. John Tetlow, head master of the Girls’ high school, Boston ; 
Dr. Walter Channing, Brookline; Miss Laura Fisher, supervisor of kin- 
dergarten, Boston; Mr. Daniel S. Sanford, head master of Brookline high 
school; Mr. John C. Packard, master, Brookline high schoul; Miss Mary 
E. Kingsbury, Miss Mary P. Frye, high school; Mr. Ray Green Huling, 
head master of English high school, Cambridge ; Miss Mary McSkimmon, 


principal Pierce grammar school, Brookline; Miss Helen P. Howell, 
Brookline high school. 


Superintendents and college graduates desiring further inform- 
ation should address Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent of schools, 


Brookline; or Miss Amy P. Lothrop, secretary of training class, 
37 Commonwealth avenue, Boston. 


County Certificates for Pupils. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J.—A new feature in the state of New 
Jersey is the granting of testimonials of scholarship through the 
county board of examiners to pupils who are unable to remain at 
school till they are entitled to receive diplomas. The superin- 
tendent of this county has adopted third grade subjects as a 
county standard of successful schoo! work by pupils, and those 
reaching this standard have received a testimonial of scholarship. 
That this new movement is appreciated by teachers and pupils is 
attested by the numbers who attend the examinations. The ex- 
amination places much extra labor upon the county superintend- 
ent and examiners, but it is likely to be continued till the legisla- 
ture provides a state standard for pupils. 


Permits to be Signed by Teachers. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA —A bill is being prepared by State Fac- 
tory Inspector Campbell which he thinks will aid the enforcement 
of the compulsury education law. The bill provides that chil- 
dren applying for work must present certificates from their parents 
stating that they are of the age required by the state, and also 
certificates from their teachers showing that they have attended 
school at least the minimum of the time required by law. 


Origin of Words. 


The word “ pamphlet ” is derived from the name of that Gre- 
cian lady Pamphila, who wrote numerous eipitomes of history. 
The “sandwich ” took its name from the earl bearing that title, 
who introduced that article of food in the time of George III.; 
“ negus” was called after Colonel Negus. Many foreign words 
were introduced into the language in the same way. The guillo- 
tine, as an instrument of execution, was named after its inventor 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin; galvanism after Dr. Galvani, of Bo- 
logna; mesmerism perpetuates the name of Dr. Mesmer. | The 
first form of photography, daguerreotype, was named after its in- 
ventor. Louis J. M. Daguerre, the French scene painter ; the older 
method of executing a portrait was called after Etienne Silhou- 
ette. 

The mackintosh was named after Charles McIntosh, of Glas- 
gow, who discovered a waterproof varnish ; macadam as a mode 
of pavement was called after its inventor, John McAdam; to 
“ bowdlerize;” or expurgate a book in editing it, comes from 
Thomas Bowdler; to “ grangerize,” or make additions to it of 
autographs, prints, etc., by way of illustration comes from the 
Rev. J. Granger who produced it. 
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The Failure of the English Education Bill. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


The year 1896 will long be remembered as.a year of blighted 
hopes in the educational history of England. It opened so auspi- 
ciously. The long struggling voluntary and poor board schools 
were to be helped from the starvation dente into which they 
had gradually fallen and with the advent of the famous education 
bill the co-ordination of primary and secondary schools seemed 
to be within the grasp of zealous reformers, together with many 
other useful improvements. And now, everything is dead again ! 
= are so bold as to prophecy a resurrection of buried 
ideals. 

Now that the storm of excited passions and partisan cries is 
hushed it may be interesting to probe the causes of the failure of 
the strong government to carry its bill. There is no doubt that 
the measure was a real educational measure, and this was un- 
doubtedly the main cause of its failure. D.signed by experts, it 
was left to politicians, pure and simple, to engineer through the 
House of Commons ; a body in itseif ill adapted to cal uly discuss 
the bearings of such a bill; instead of keeping in mind the whole- 
some tendency of a strong educational un't for each county, the 
amour propre of each borough in each county became the deter- 
mining factor, and thus it came about that on the very threshold 
of the consideration of the bill in committee, the leader of the 
house, Mr. Arthur Balfour, gave away the whole case for the pro- 
— reform, by allowing each borough of more than 20,000 in- 

abitants to be an independent educational authority for both 

awe J and secondary education, To consider the bill after this 
amentable concession was sheer waste of time; for the present 
able and useful wor’ of the counties in furthering technical edu- 
cation was thereby seriously weakened and future progress ren- 
dered impossible. Such small authorities would have but small 
means at command and the authority itself would be tacking in 
the necessary importance to command respect for its transac- 
tions. 

What meved Mr. Balfour to act in this manner, unless in sheer 
ignorance of the effect which would follow, must remain a mys- 
tery for many years tocome. It may have proceeded from = “4 
warmness on the part ef a section of the cabinet, which of course 
is really a coalition of once Liberals with old-fashioned Torys. 

Another factor which made for the destruction of the bill was 
the National Union of Teachers, led by Macnamara and their 
two representatives in the House of Commons, Mr. Yoxall and 
Mr. Gray. These led a vigorous crusade against its clauses, es- 
pecially the formation of the authority and the religious clauses. 
One result of this opposition is the postponement of a settlement 
of the teachers’ pension question séne die. 

As to the future, a beginning is promised early in January 
next, but the proposals then will undoubtedly be narrowed down 
to the smallest possible compass, and may indeed go no further 
than the allotment of an extra grant to poor schools, In fact, 
Mr. Balfour has recently publicly stated that one measure dealing 
with both elementary and secondary education is an idle dream. 
Thus it almost seems that the middle class children are doomed 
to continue to be fed with the off-scourings of education as rep- 
resented by unqualified teachers, unsanitary rooms and the poor- 
est of apparatus, and all this with the maximum fees that any 
private adventurer can squeeze out of parents who have no means 
at hand to test the glowing prospectus placed in their hand. 

In the rout following the withdrawal of the educational bill an- 
other very useful measure suffered, vzz., the teachers’ registration 
bill. Under this bill all teachers were to be registered by a coun- 
cil formed of representatives of the great teaching associations of 
the kingdom. The test for registration was to be settled by this 
council and a list annua'ly published, which any one might con- 
sult, and so have some safeguard that a qualified teacher was 
treating with the intellects of the sons and daughters. A long 
period cannot very well elapse before some such measure is re- 
introduced, for the evil is too apparent to be allowed to rest. 

To sum up. it may be safely said that the education fiasco of 
1896 resulted from an ill-digested study of the measure in the 
cabinet, and bad, very bad, generalship in the House of Com- 
mons. May 1897 prove a year of more “ sweetness and light.” 

London, England. * . 


Sight of Sehool Children. 


The London school board has employed an expert oculist to 
examine the eyes of school children, in order to ascertain whether 
school work is causing “ progressive myopia.” Dr. Carter, the 
examining oculist, reports that out of 8,000 children examined 
less than 40 per cent. have normal vision in both eyes; that 12.5 
per cent. had normal vision in the right and subnormal in the left 
eye; 8.6 per cent. had normal vision in the left eye and subnor- 
mal in the right. The per cent. of subnormal vision in both eyes 
was 39.7. Over 64 per cent. of the children tested had 
astigmatism. Dr. Carter finds very little progressive myopia, 
and be thinks that the eyes of pupils are not seriously affected by 
the conditions of school life. The sight of London children is not 
cultivated by their environment. They see only the other side of 
the street, while the country child has an expanse of landscape 
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before him, His sight is exercised and no doubt if a test of the 
sight of country children were made it would be found to exceed 
the normal, as much as that of the city falls below it. 








Fritz Schneidig.—I hear you are plucked again. 
Karl Pauker.—Yes, that idiot of a Prof. asked me the same questions I 
slipped up on last year. 





Three Well-known Scientists Dead. 

Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney, of Harvard college, died August 
21, at Lake Sunahee, N. H., where he was summering. The 
event was not wholly unexpected, for he was well advanced in his 
seventy -seventh year, and his health had not been good for some 
time. The country loses in his death one of the soundest and 
most thorough geologists of his day, a worthy fellow of the late 
Prof. Dana, of Yale, and in practical field work probably the 
superior of all the other scholars in this science. Louis Agassiz 
wrote of him to the governor of California shortly before his 
appointment as state geologist: “I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is only one man in the United States fully qualified for 
the survey of California, J. D. Whitney.” 


Mr. Whitney was born in Northampton, Mass., November 23, 1819, and 
was graduated at Yale, in 1839 After serving as assistaat geologist in the 
survey of New Hampshire, he traveled in Europe for several years, study- 
ing chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. In 1847 he was engaged in the 
geological exploration of the Lake Superior region for the government, 
and with John W. Foster, his associate, published (in 1849) full reports of 
his eyplorations. Then he spent two years in investigating the mining and 
mineral resources of the states east of the Mississippi, publishing his * Me- 
tallic Wealth of the United States,’ in 1854. In 1855, he was appointed 
state chemist and professor in the Iowa State university, and later made a 
geological survey of the state. He also surveyed the lead region of the 
Upper Missouri in connection with the official surveys of Wisconsin and 
Illinois, printing the results of his explorations in 1862. 

He was appointed state geologist +f California in 1860, and, until 1874, 
was engaged upon a topographical, geological, and natural history survey 
of the state. The work was then discontinued by act of the legislature. 
His reports on this subject, which are regarded as the standard authority 
amounted to more than six volumes. Meanwhile he had been appointe 
(in 1865) professor of geology at Harvard, and Yale conferred the degree 
of LL. D. upon him in 1870. He was one of the original members of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and was a member of many learned so- 
cieties at home and abroad. He transiated Berzelius’ * Use of the Blow- 
Pipe’ wrote * The Yosemite Guide Book,’ and contributed innumerable 
scientific articles to different periodicals. Mount Whitney, the highest 
mountain in the United States, was named in his honor, e was an elder 
brother of Prof. William Dwight Whitney, the famous philologist, who 
died two years ago. 


Another well known geologist who died this month is Prof. A. 
H. Green, of Oxford. 


Alexander Henry Green, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.S., was born on October 
10, 1832. In 1855 he was sixth wrangler at Cambridge, and was 
elected fellow of Caius collegethe same year. He was appointed in 1861 to a 
post on the Government Geological Survey of England and Wales and be- 
came professor of geology and afterwards professor of geology and mathe- 
matics in the Yorkshire college in 1875. In 1888 he became professor of 

eology in the University of Oxford. He was the author of ‘‘ Physical 
Beolory,” ** The Geology of the Yorkshire Coalfield,” and various papers 
on geological subjects. 


The death of Professor Herbert A. Newton, head of the math- 
ematical department of Yale university, is also announced. 


Mr. Newton was born at Sherburne, N. Y., in 1830, and began his work 
at Yale as tutor in 1853. In 1855 he was elected professor of mathemat- 


Ss. 

Professor Newton was one of the associate editors of the American Jour- 
nal of Science, a member of the American Academy of Science, and vari- 
ous other learned societies. He is best known by his contributions to that 
branch of astronomy which treats of shooting stars or meteors. In recog- 
nition of his services to science he was elected associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomicai society of Great Britain, and a Fellow in 1892. 
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Reports of Meetings and Summer Schools. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 


The number of summer schools has grown rapidly in recent 
years and they are now scattered all over the country. They 
are of three classes. 

1. Schools of Pedagogy. 

2. Schools for Academic Study. 

3 Schools of the Arts. 

THE MARIHA S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE is the old 
est, ablest, and most popular of them all It comprehends all 
three of the classes named above It has had during the session 
just closed, about four hundred pupils in its Art and Academic 
classes and nearly three hund ed in its School of Pedagogy. In 
the latter the | ading in tructors include such eminent educators 
as Dr. John Dewey, of Chicago; Dr M.G Brumbaugh, of Phil- 
adelphia ; Will S. Monroe, of California; A. W. Edson, of the 
Massachusetts board of education ; Mathilde E. Coffin, of Detroit ; 
Supervisor R. C. Metcalf and Lucy Wheelock, of Boston; Clar- 
ence E. Meleney, superintendent of schools New York ; Henry T. 
Bailey, of the Massachusetts board of education; Dr W. A. 
Mowry, the president of the institute; Dr. Friedrich Zuchtmann, 
of Springficld, and many others, 

The Art classes include drawing, painting, and music, while 
the Academic studies embrace six distinct sciences, four lan 
guages, elocution and oratory, English literature, history and civil 
government, mathematics, microscopy, physical culture, and the 
Swedish sloyd. 

The work has been done this season with eminent success. 
Forty states and countries have been represented and the great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed in all departments. The writer of this 
article has been a constant attendant upon the school for aseries 
of years, and has never before seen so fine a body of teachers 
together. They have represented colleges, normal schools, 
academies, technical and high schools as well as the rank and file 
of the grammar, primary, and ungraded schools of the country. 
Many superintendents from different parts of the land have been 
in attendance throughout the course of five weeks. 

The classes in elocuticn and oratory under the faculty of the 
Emerson college. of Boston, drawing under Henry T Bailey, and 
music under Prof. Friedrich Zuchtmann have been very large and 
enthusiastic. Among the other classes unbounded satisf«ction 
has been expressed by the students in methods, French, photo- 
graphy, history and civil government, Engiish literature, nature 
study, physical culture, and sloyd. 

This school has a large and superior equipment, having six 
buildings of its own, well furnished, including three laboratories 
facilities for drawing, phys:cal culture, sloyd, and microscopy. It 
also has a dormitory and café. One hundred ard fifty of the in- 
structors and students have taken their meals at the café Good 
board, of the best material, well cooked and well served, has been 
furnished at four dollars a week 

Martha's Vineyard has the greatest number of superior attrac- 
tions, in respect to climate,—cool days and cool n ghts,— bathing, 
boating, cycling, fishing, entertainments, band concerts, rambles 
by moonlight, etc. 

The bathing is simply superb. The water is always warm, 
the tide varices but about two teet, the beach is a good one with 
excellent bath houses, and there is no undertow 

Altogether this school bids fair to permanently outstrip all 
others in the race. both in numbers and popularity. [I am in- 
formed that the management are planning great things for next 
year. CUNSTANT READER. 

Cottage City, August 15, 1896. 


Clark University Summer School. 


When the SUMMER SCHOOL at CLARK UNIVERSITY opened on 
July 13 there were present over one hundred students and this num- 
ber increased rapidly until the number registered reached 265 at 
the end of the week. New students entered during the second 
week, so that the grand total cannot have been far below 300. 
The morning and evening lectures «ere attended (during the two 
weeks the school was in session) by an average of 250 teachers, 
a grand increase in numbers over any of the previous sessions of 
one school. I might have said “250 eager and enthusiastic 
teachers ” and thus have giv-n one of tne cnief characteristics of 
this remarkable gathering Among those present were people 
from every part of the United States and Canada. Thirty-two 
states were represented, including the Pacific coast states; the 
South sending large delegations College and normal school 
presidents, professors, and superintendents sat side by side with 
common school teachers and kindergartners. 

A characteristic feature of the whole session was that friendly 
intercourse; that feeling of good fellowship. of unity, that esprzz de 
corps which will make the memory of the summer school dear to 
the hearts of all participants, and which if it could only be awak- 
ened in all the teachers would make our profession the most pow- 
erful in the land and the work of the school much more influential. 


The school was opened by brief but hearty words of greeting 
by Messrs. Stoddard and Salisbury, trustees of the university, 
the latter introducing President Hall, who after having welcomed 
the students at once proceeded zm medzas res by lecturing on 
“Childien’s Fears.” As a matter of course Dr. Hall’s lectures 
stood on the center of interest. All were anxious to listen to the 
latest results of child study which one feels tempted to call Dr. 
Hall’s own s ience. His subjects were “ Fear,” ‘ Relation of the 
Child to Animate and Inanimate Nature,” “ Laughter, Wit, and 
Humor,” “ Anger,” “ Exceptional and Peculiar Children,” “ Au- 
tomatisms,” ‘‘ Children’s Ideas of Old Age, Disease, and Death,” 
“Dolls,” “Imitation and Suggestion,” “Children’s Foods,” 
“Second Breath,” “Adolescence in Relation to Religion and 
Love,” “‘ Music, Rhythm, and Folk Lore,” and his closing lecture 
‘General Aims, Methods, and Prospects of Child Study.” The 
lecture on “ Froebel and the Kindergarten,” was an important 
one not exactly under the hea of child study. Not less interest- 
ing was his first evening lecture on “ Mysticism, Occultism, and 
Allied Topics.” 

The titles in some cases do not give an adequate idea of the 
content. Towards the end of the session more and more mater- 
ial was crowded into the sixty minutes of the lecture hour; two, 
even three, lectures were concentrated in one, each of them con- 
taining more thought food than many a book. The audience 
were aroused to the acme of enthusiasm when the lecturer changed 
into a prophet and opened the outlook into the future,and foretold 
the great results of genetic psychology for the cause of education 
and more for the brotherhood of man. 

The other lecturers proved hardly less inspiring Prof. Hodge 
talked to large audiences on the physiology of the nervous sys 
tem, outlining the results of the latest researches, both abroad 
and in Clark university. Dr. Burnham filled the second hour of 
the morning sessions with interesting lectures on “ School Hy- 
giene,” especially on the “ Hygiene of Instruction,” a branch of 
science which is in its infancy abroad and has hardly been touched 
upon in this country. 

Prof. Sanford gave an account of the latest results of the “‘ New 
Psychology,” especially of the investigations carried on in Clark 
university. Dr. Lukens in his lectures on “ Drawing and Writ- 
ing”’ gave a report of very interesting observations of children, 
and valuable conclusions drawn from the teaching of these 
branches. He lectured also on “ The History of Curricula.” 

Dr. Chamberlain's very interesting lectures on ‘ Folk Lore” 
came in the after dinner hour which many students devoted to 
rest ; this accounts for the fact that they were not so well attend- 
ed as they deserved. 

From four to five every afternoon the members assembled for 
an educational conference under the leadership of Dr. Burnham. 
With so many teachers from all parts of the country of different 
environment and training exchanging their experiences, this sem- 
inary was naturally very interesting and valuable indeed. 

Most of the evening lectures were given by Dr. Hall. Outside 
of these lectures opportunity was given for laboratory work in 
biology under Dr. Hodge, and in psychology under Dr. Sanford 
and Mr. Lindley; so that any m:mber who wanted to make the 
most of his attendance had a day ef ten hours of hard brain 
work. 

Immediate practical results may perhaps be reached first by the 
work of July 20 which was set aside as kindergarten day. Many 
representative kindergartners arrived especially for this occasion. 
Dr. Harris interrupted his summer vacation in the Adirondacks 
to add his superior wisdom Dr Burnham spoke that morning 
on “ Hygiene of the Kindergarten.” pointing out the importance 
of this branch, and urging its introduction as an essential part of 
the training of the kindergartrer. Dr. Hall spoks of “ Froebel 
and the Kindergarten ;” in the evening Commissioner Harris 
treated “ The Poilosophy of the Kindergarten.” It 1s superfluous 
to say what an inspiration it was to hear the two leaders of Amer- 
ican education, who so we'll supplement each another, talk on this 
interestirg topic. Perheps there never has been heard in this 
country such impartial and just discussion of the kindergarten 
and its founder. In the afternoon there was a conference; opin- 
ions clashed, but they were honest opinions and all criticism was 
taken in good spirit by the kindergartners. M sny suggestions 
were made which, if they were not accepted, will lead to a close 
revision of all phases of the kindergarten work, and it will not be 
surprising if this day may mark an epoch in the development of 
the kindergarten in America. 


[NoTE-—THE JOURNAL has given a fuller account of the addresses and 
discussions in its issue of August 15. } 


It will be seen that the whole field of pedagogical science was 
covered at this sho 1. Probably nowhere in the world could be 
found a course wh ch concentrates so thcroughly on pedagogy, 
psychology, and relsted subjects. 

But this is not sufficient to explain the enthusiasm shown by 
all participants which found such manifold strong expressions, 
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especially on the night when the resolutions thanking Dr. Hall 
and his assistants were adopted. 

We must most strongly endorse again that one resolution 
which calls on the faculty not to discontinue the summer school 
in the future, as has been threatened. We may doubt in all 
modesty whether people who have such splendid opportunity to 
do good have right to let it slip. If the writer may be allowed to 
give his idea of the secret of the inspiration which these men 
kindled in their hearers, and which in turn reacted on themt—his 
perhaps might be said : that we were electrified by the spectacle 
of seeing, so to speak, their mental workshop, of seeing science 
grow, new truth spring up in the mind of its maker. 

The feeling of comfort which surrounded the visiting members 
with a homelike atmosphere was largely due, to the genial clerk 
of the university, Mr. Wilson, with his ever ready and patient 
efforts to make things generally agreeable, and to the gentlemen 
and ladies of Worcester who took such active interest in the 
school and its pupils. 

Their hospitality culminated in not less than four receptions 
which opened the doors of some of the most beautiful homes of 
the town to the members of the school, 

The lectures, especially the evening lectures, and those of Dr, 
Hall were attended by many residents of the city not members 
of the teaching profession. The local newspapers gave much space 
to the reports of the lectures,—which by the way were excellent. 

Hoboken Academy. ERNST RICHARDS, 


New Library Department. 


An important feature of the recent meeting of the National 
Educat onal Association was the organization of a library section. 
Teachers and librarians have been realizing more and more of late 
the common ground they occupy as public educators. Careful 
consideration of the matter has shown the need of systematic co- 
operation between schools and libraries. The matter was finally 
taken up personally by J. C. Dana, president of the American Li- 
brary Association, and a correspondence opened with leading ed 
ucators. Active interest in the matter was awakened and a very 
strong petition was presented to the executive council of the N. 
E. A., asking for the admission of such a section into the associ- 
ation. The matter was strongly presented by leading educational 
and library periodicals. Thus it came about that when the coun- 
cil met, as one of its members remarked, there was “ not much 
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else to do but carry into effect the wishes of so large a constitu 
ency.” At a meeting of the council on July 6, the matter was 
presented by Melvil Dewey, state librarian of New York and sec- 
retary of the board of regents of the University of New York. 
The vote to admit the section was unanimous, and to such anex- 
tent was it favored that an amendment was adopted to drop the 
word ‘‘school” which was before “library” in the motion and 
make the new department the library section admitting librarian 
to membership as well as teachers. 

A meeting for organization was held in the Buffalo public li- 
brary Thursday, July 9, with a large attendance, It was called to 
order by Wm. H. Smiley, Denver, Col., and Melvil Dewey was 
appointed chairman and Wm. H.Smiley secretary fro tem. Mr. 
Dewey stated briefly the character and purpose of the depart- 
mental organization of the N, E. A.; then a motion was carried 
to elect a president, vice-president, and secretary, the same to 
serve aS an executive committee to arrange for work the coming 
year. A full and free discussion, from the point of view of per- 
sonal experience, fcllowed, of the mutual relationship of a school 
and library, of librarian and teacher. Dr. Russell, of Colorado; 
Mr. Bishop, of Illinois ; Mr. Skinner, of New York; Mr. Hutch- 
ins, of Wisconsin; Mrs. Hull, of Buffalo; Mr. Smiley, of Color- 
ado; Miss Schreiber, of Wisconsin; Mr. Parsons, of New York’; 
Mr. Barbour, of Illinois, and others took part. 

The permanent officers were appointed a committee to confer 
with the officers of the A. L. A., as to the best means for co-op- 
eration between schools and libraries. The time was fully occu- 
pied; much enthusiasm was displayed over the formation of the 
section, and altogether the meeting was full of interest. A com- 
mittee was appointed to select the permanent officers of the sec- 
tion, and reported for president Mr. Melvil Dewey, secretary of 
University of New York, well known to both teachers and librari- 
ans; vice-president, J. H. Van Sickle, superintendent of schools 
in district 17, Denver, Col., who has paid much attention in recent 
years to the use of books in school-rooms, and has latterly estab- 
lished a small circulating library in every school-room district ; 
secretary, Mary Eileen Ahern, Library Bureau, Chicago. 

The library section of the N. E. A. is a real fact, has a good 
start, and bids fair to accomplish the purpose which brought it 
into existence. 





Doubtless you need a good blood purifier or building up medicine, 
Then take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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larger number of lecturers Professor 
Shahan, of the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, lectured on the relations of, the 
Roman empire and the early Christian 
Church, and Rev. William Bayard Hale on 
the transformation of Christianity under 
Roman influence. Prof. Munroe Smith, 
of Columbia college, discussed in a series 
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of ten lectures the Roman law in the 
ancient and modern world, and Prof. Merrill, 
of Wesleyan university, in two lectures, the 
Principate. The philosophy of Rome, as 
represented byCicero. Seneca, and Marcus 
Aurelius, was treated by Prof. Hammond, 
of Cornell university. Prof. Gudeman and 
Prof. D. C. Munro, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, lectured on Roman historio- 
graphers and Gibbon’'s * Decline and Fall 





of the Roman Empire ” respectively. Roman 
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poetry was discussed by Prof C. L. Smith, 
of Harvard university Prof. Peck, of Yale 
university gave five lectures on the private 
life of the Romans, and Prof Goodyear 
showed the debt of the nineteenth century 
to Rome from the point of view of plastic 
art. Prof. Lawton discussed the private 
character of Cicero and Catullus. Single 
lectures were delivered by Dr. W. H. Kirk, 
of Vanderbilt university, on Julius Cesar, 
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by Dr. Ernest Riess, on social and religious 
conditions in the Roman empire from Had- 
rian to Severus, and Dr. J. W. Tupper, on 
Virgil in the Middle Ages. 

The inaugural address was delivered by 
Mr, Hilaire Belloc on the Roman basis of 
our civilization, who also gave a course of 
five lectures on the French Revolution. 

The department of psychology was con- 
ducted by Prof. Lightner Witmer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who gave a 
course of twenty lectures, and, with his 
assistants, a laboratory course of twenty 
sessions Two other laboratory courses 
of twenty sessions each were given by Prof. 
Witmer and his assistants in child psychol- 
ogy and the anatomy of the nervous system 
and sense organs. 

Mr. T. W. Surette and Prof Clarke had 
charge of the department of music. The 
courses by Mr Surette consisted of six lec- 
tures on pianoforte sonata, five lectures on 
church music, and three lectures on opera. 
He also conducted a solfeggio class of ten 
lectures. Prof. Clarke gave ten lectures on 
harmony, and ten on counterpoint. A lec- 
ture recital on Parsifal was given by Mr. 
Surette, which was illustrated S the piano 
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concert was given at the Drexel institute 
under the direction of Prof. Clarke. 


The department of science dealt princi- 
pally with botany and chemistry. Dr. 
Schmucker, of the West Chester normal 
school, lectured on the life history of insects 
with particular reference to those injurious 
to vegetation, and Dr. Harshberger, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the natural 
history of field and garden plants. Prof. 
Wilson’s subject was natural products ; 
Prof. Halsted, of Rutgers college, treated 
of fungous diseases of plants. Dr Robin- 
son, of Harvard university, discussed the 
evolution and distribution of flowering 
plants. Dr. Macfarlane gave three lectures 
on our timber trees in health and in decay. 
In chemistry, Dr. M. E. Pennington lectured 
on the principles of pi ; Prof. Atwater, 
t 





University Extension Meeting. 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING was held in the 
buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, July 6-31. The 
number of students in attendance on all courses was 237, an in- 
crease of twelve over last year. 


The five departments of this summer's meeting were (1) 
Roman Life pen Thought, (2 )Psychology, (3) Music, (4) Science, 
Biology and Chemistry, and (5) Mathematics. The department 
of Roman Life and Thought attracted the greatest number of 
students, due to the greater variety of subjects treated and the 


ot Wesleyan university, on the chemistry and 
economy of food and nutrition, in which he was assisted by Dr. 
Benedict of the sa ue university. Prof. Frear, of the Pennsylvania 
State college, gave five lectures on the chemistry of the soils. 
Single lectures were delivered by Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams 
Wilson on the proper correlation of nature studies, and Dr. Vic- 
kers Oberholtzer on the “Chemist as an Agent of Human Pro- 
ess.” 

Prof, Schwatt, of the University of Pennsylvania, with his as- 
sistant, conducted through the whole course the classes in mathe- 
matics which this year evolved more than usual interest. 

An excursion was made on the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, 
visiting the main points of interest on the route, and another to 
Willow Grove, Philadelphia's pleasure resort. 
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Letters. 


Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: A mistake was made in 
reporting my statement at the Kindergarten Conference, held in 
connection with the Clark University summer school, in regard to 
the age at which children should enter kindergarten? I said I pre- 
fone four to three years and that there were very few kinder- 
gartners to whom I would intrust a child of three. As this is a 
rather important point, I trust you will make suitable correction. 
Thanking you cordially for your recent kind words, I am, 

Yours in the good cause, 
JENNY B. MERRILL. 





New York, N.Y. 


Building Up Thought. 


When Prof, S. H. Clark, of the Chicago university, was in 
Brooklyn last winter I attended his lectures on teaching reading. 
I had heard him before, so I knew something of his work, and, 
while I received new inspiration in the line ef work he was advo- 
cating, it is not of that I want to write to-day. 

He gave us a little pamphlet called “ Mental Technique ” that, 
in a measure, outlined and furnished illustration for his work. 
One of the points he made seemed to me a strong one. It was 
in effect that many students are incapable of continuity of thought. 
(None of us are likely to quarrel with him about that in other 
things than reading); they lose the thread of the sense before 
the conclusion of the sentence. Test-—-falling inflection where it 
ought not tocome. They do not feel the urgency of throwing 
the eyes ahead—a falling voice means gradual relaxation of atten- 
tion. The mind must be made sensitive to long sentences. Every 
mane is a unit, and until you have all the details you haven’t 

e unit. 

Well, I tried some of this in reading, and, by the way, I found 

that demanding, “ What is the main thought?” “ What the 
subordinate?” ‘ How will you express it with the voice?” etc., 
a great help in their analysis of sentences, and so a step in cor- 
relation. 
_ Then it occurred to me, if this be helpful in reading, why not 
in the “dictation” in which we are floundering? Some way, 
“ dictation ” in spite of my efforts, had become rather perfunctory, 
mechanical work, and the results as a whole were not what I 
wished. So we made the experiment, and tried oral dictation for 
awhile ; for one thing it was a change ; for another, they thought 
it as good as a game. We started with a short sentence, and “ built 
up.” I read the sentence, and called upon some one. If it was 
correctly repeated in every detail, I read another; if not, I con- 
continued to call until I did get it exactly. We really had great 
fun out of the work, and, I think, profit. I am quite sure I in- 
creased their power of retaining dictation more in that way than 
anything I tried. It showed to me most satisfactorily in their 
written work after a time of this oral drill. 

If I give the list (as given by Prof. Clark) that I first made use 
of, it may tell the story quite as well as I can explain, and any 
one can readily see how such sentences may be varied and built 
up ad infinitum : 

(a) I see a cat. 

(6) I see acat and a dog. 

(c) I see a large cat and a small dog. 

(@) I see a large gray cat and a small black dog. 

(e) I see a large gray Maltese cat and a small black-and-tan dog. 
ax. ) I see a large playful Maltese cat and a small frolicsome black-and-tan 

(g) I see a large playful Maltese cat and a small frolicsome black-and-tan 
dog playing in the street. 

(4) | see a large playful Maltese cat and a small frolicsome black-and-tan 
dog playing in the middle of the widest street in the city of New York. 

(#) The principal of our public school saw a large gray playful Maltese 
cat and a small frolicsome black-and-tan dog playing in the middle of the 
widest street in the city of New York. 

(7) The principal of our public school and the secretary of the Western 
branch of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,saw a large 
playful Maltese cat and a small frolicsome black-and-tan dog playing inthe 
middle of the widest street in the city of New York. 

(2) The kind hearted and intelligent principal of our public school and 
the benevolent and scholarly secretary of the enterprising Western branch 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals saw a large playful 
Maltese cat and a small frolicsome black and tan dog playing, on a hot, 
sultry, summer afternoon in the month of August in the middle of the 
widest and busiest street of New York, where they seemed entirely oblivi- 
ous to the amusement they were affording toa large crowd of spectators 
viewing their sport from the sidewalks, and the windows and doorways of 
the surrounding warehouses. 

Brooklyn. CAROLINE MARTIN. 


The Colorado Canon. 


The Santa Fé railroad left me at Flagstaff, a typical Western 
town ; lumbering, mining, and stock-raising all flourish, and whis- 
key drinking too. 

_ Probably one-half of the main street was given up to saloons, 
side by side, no blinds nor screens ; faro, keno, and poker games in 
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full blast. The costumes here are well exemplified by Reming- 
ton’s sketches, the high pointed Mexican sombrero, loaded wi 
silver lace and tied under the chin, high heeled boots with huge 
spurs. 

The air here is exhilarating, as the town is at an altitude of 7000 
feet ; the pine forests around add their perfume ; the soil is a bright 
red; the sky has a deep velvety hue known as “ Arizona tur- 
quoise ;” the background of snow-covered mountains (the San 
pony range) adds to the~sirange impressions that crowd on 
one here. 


We left for the cajion at 7 A. Mina four-seated wagon drawn 
by four horses ; the first stage is seventeen miles and there new 
horses were put on ; and then we drove eighteen miles and changed 
again ; the next stage was twenty, the next sixteen miles. The first, 
second, and fourth stages were through magnificent pine forests ; 
the third,through adesert of hard lava. There was no sign of human 
beings after the first twelve miles ; no water except at the stage 
stations and then it was hauled ten miles in one case and twenty 
in another ; hay is drawn from Flagstaff—the railroad. The sun 
brings the thermometer up at noon in the shade to 140 degrees, 
but the air is so dry and light that one does not feel oppressed. 
At Cedar where we landed there is a petrified forest. 


We reached the py on the edge or rim of the cafion at 7 
o’clock—it is merely a little village of tents under pine trees. We 
climbed out and ascended a bill a hundred yards and there was 
indeed a wonderful sight. Those who have looked down into the 
cafion or gorge below the falls of Niagara think they have seen 
something, but the sight of the Colorado cafion surpasses that a 
thousand fold ; there is no way to describe it ; language fails. It 
produces a shock ; some see it once and feel too deeply ; it affects 
some as it would to go up blindfold two miles in a balloon and 
then uncover the eyes and look down. 

The next morning we started to go down into the cafion—it is 
a trip nine miles long and is made on horses. Captain John Hance 
is the manager and we reached the river at noon; what seemed to be 
a narrow ribbon of water from the rim of the cafion turns out to 
be a great roaring rushing river. We found ourselves in a narrow 
space with the river in front and many colored walls towering up 
in the air, the tops fringed by pine trees. We spent the day at 
Hance’s camp, and then crossed the river and went down some 
thirty miles, recrossed and then made our way to the camp on the 
rim. The air here is wonderfully clear; the peak of the San 
Francisco mountains seems to be twenty miles away ; it 1s in fact 
eighty. It is remarkable that so few Americans visit this 
wonder ; most of those whe come are German, French, and Eng- 
lish ; they consider it the wonder of the world. 


M. L. TOWNSEND. 


+ 
The Boy. 


When you hear a fearful rack: t, 
Like a miniature cyclone, 
With some sounds so strange that surely 
Their like was never known, 
While the mother listens calmly, 
Even with a smiling face, 
You may know that it is nothing, 
But the boy about the place. 


When there’s famine in the cupboard 
And the milk pail soon runs dry, 

And you can’t keep pies or cookies, 
No matter how you try ; 

When you vainly seek for apples 
That have gone and left no trace, 

No, hard times is not the trouble— 
‘There’s a boy about the place. 


When there’s sawdust on the carpet 
And some shavings on the beds, 
When the rugs are tossed in corners 

And your chairs stand on their heads, 
While, if a tool you're needing, you 
All round the house must race, 
You may know he’s making something, 
. Is the boy about the place. 


When the house is full of sunshine 
On the darkest kind of day, 

And you have to laugh at seeing 
Some outlandish boyish play, 

And when eyes so bright and loving 
Oft are raised to meet your face, 

You will pray, I know, “God bless him, 
Bless our boy about the place.” 


--Pacific Coast Endeavorer,. 
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Books. 


J. Wm. Jones, D, D., former chaplain in the army of Northern 
Virginia and now chaplain of the United Confederate Veterans, 
has written a School History of the United States, the advance 
re of which has just been received. The points wherein this 

istory differs from other histories is in the fuller treatment of the 
settlement and development of the Southern colonies; of South- 
ern events, especially during the Civil war, which is called the 
war for Southern independence, and the biographies of Southern 
men. There has been complaint in the South that histories writ- 
ten by Northern men have been biased. This is certainly true of 
a great many of them. Very few men can write history impar- 
tially. While the history of Mr. Jones has a Southern bias, it is 
not so strong as to be offensive. So far as the statements of facts 
is concerned the book is remarkably accurate, and the author's 
attitude toward the Union is patriotic. The bitter memories of 
the war are nearly gone, and we can now look upon the struggle 
calmly as a great event in history. We see no reason why this 
book should not be read, along with other histories, in Northern 
schools to show how Southern men view the war and its out- 
come, We are all living harmoniously under one government 
now and should try to understand each other, and no harm can 
come from beginning early. The teacher will be greatly assisted 
by the questions at the end of the chapters. One noticeable 
feature of the book is the constitution of the United States and 
of the Confederate States in parallel columns, with the additions 
and changes made in the latter in italics. The type is large and 
clear and the side heads prominent. The book is well illustrated 
with maps, etc. (R.H. Woodward Co., Baltimore.) 





Studies in Structure and Style, by W. T. Brewster, A. M., 
tutor in rhetoric in Columbia university, is intended to supple- 
ment the study of the principles of rhetoric by a systematic an- 
alysis of several pieces of modern. English prose. These are 
Froude’s ‘‘ Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” Stevenson’s “ Per- 
sonal Experience and Review,” John Morley’s “ Macaulay,” 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Study of Celtic Literature,” Bryce’s “ Strength 
of American Democracy,” Ruskin’s “Crown of Wild Olives,” 
and Newman’s “ What is a University?” These essays are well 
annotated, whatever is necessary for the clear understanding of the 
text being placed at the bottom of the page. The notes on struc- 
ture, which are far more important, have been treated with great 
fulness. The book has an introduction by G. R. Carpenter, A. 
B., professor of rhetoric and English composition in Columbia 
university. (Macmillan Co., New York. $1.10.) 


A theoretical and practical treatise on Zhe Art of Reading 
and Speaking, containing much sound direction and advice to 
those who aim to excel in this art is the work of James Fleming, 
B. B., vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, chaplain-in-ordinary 
to the queen, The author has seized upon the essentials of the 
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art and made them prominent ; these include the voice, articula- 
tion and pronunciation, management of the breath, emphasis, 
pause, delivery, accent, pathos, expression, gesture, and other 
topics. A few examples are given to illustrate his meaning. In 
the appendix are copious extracts from Shakespeare’s plays for 
practice in reading. (Edward Arnold, New York.) 


There is very little excuse for ignorance in this age and country 
when schoéls are so numerous, books and papers so abundant, 
and institutions like the Chautauqua system of instruction bring 
the college right to one’s door. Every year the books of the 
Chautauqua course are looked forward to with increased interest. 
The one who follows up the course for a number of years will get 
what may be termed a liberal education. They are written by 
those who are leaders in their respective fields of research. The 
year 1896-7 is the French year, and hence a large part of the 
effort will be directed to the study of that wonderful nation. In 
addition to the excellent magazine known as the Chautauguan, 
there are five books intended for the use of students. One of 
these is The Growth of the French Nation, by Prof. George B. 
Adams, of Yale university. This book traces the gradual con- 
solidation and evolution of the French people from the scattered 
elements of the feudal system into the centralized and unified 
nation of to-day. The maps and illustrations add to the beauty 
and value of the book. French Traits, by W. C. Brownell, 
will aid greatly in understanding the Frerch people. The author 
resided in France for several years and had ample opportunity 
for studying the people from every side, and the book is as 
charming for the attractiveness of the style as for the interest of 
the matter. In A Study of the Sky, Prof. Herbert A. Howe, of 
Chamberlain observatory, has given an insight into the wonders 
of modern astronomy, including descriptions of the great observ- 
atories. The book is popular in style and is liberally illustrated. 
The diagrams showing the location of the principal stars in the 
constellations are particularly noticeable. Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of 
Trinity college, Dublin, contributes to the series A Survey of 
Greek Civilization, in which he gives a clear and interesting 
picture of the literature, social life, and educational methods of 
this gifted people. A History of Greek Art, by Prof, Frank B. 
Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, 1s a popular treatment of 
this important subject. With the aid of 200 reproductions of 
Greek architecture, sculpture, and painting, he gives a clear and 
comprehensive outline of the expression which Greek genius 
found in various artistic forms. (Flood and Vincent, Meadville, 
Pa. 12mo., cl:th, each volume, $1.00.) 
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Literary Notes. 


A great many men bore a part in the 
consolidation of the German empire, but it 
was Bismarck who was the master mind 
through all, inspiring the timid, restraining 
the rash, and molding events up to the 
crowning of King William in Versailles in 
1871. Itis hard for Americans to realize 
the commanding influence exercised by him. 
As a masterful man, a man of resources, 
history has probably never seen his super- 
ior. Prince Bismarck as a student, parlia- 
mentarian, ambassador, and chancellor is 
depicted in a small volume by Charles Lowe, 
M.A. The author has well set forth the 
causes and results of the wars with 
Denmark, Austria, and France and given 
much inside diplomatic history. Historical 
‘students will find the book profitable read- 
ing. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 


No man in England ever had a larger 
and more interesting political career than 
William E. Gladstone, whose story is briefly 
told by Henry E. Lucy in a small volume. 
The history of Gladstone's life is to a large 
extent the history of England for the past 
fifty or sixty years, During that time 
changes have been made largely through 
Mr. Gladstone's instrumentality, by which 
old abuses have been abolished and Eng- 
land’s prosperity largely increased. The 
many exciting parliamentary struggles in 
which Gladstone has engaged are as well 
described as space would permit. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 


Hampton Roads and Thereabouts is a 
small pamphlet describing the attractions 
of that delightful region. It is handsomely 
printed and illustrated in black and red 
The Old Dominion Steamship Co., pub- 
lishes it. 


Under the caption of “ Issues and Pros- 
pects of the Campaign,” the North Amep i- 
can Review for August presents two ex- 
tremely able articles dealing directly with 
the vital political questions of the day, the 
Republican, party’s presentation ‘of its 
claims being set forth by the Hon W. E., 
Chandler, U. S. Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and the Democratic by the Hon 
Josiah Quincy, present mayor of the city of 
Boston. 


Of his friend H. C. Bunner, Brander 
Matthews says in the September Scribner's: 
“To say that Bunner was wholly free from 





a | taint of Anglomania is to state the case 
ildly ; his Americanism was as sturdy as 
Lowell’s. He was firmly rooted in the soil 
of his nativity. He was glad that he was 
an American and proud of being a New 
Yorker. He saw that creatures of the type 
that Lowell scorned still lingered on; and 
if he were intolerant toward any one it was 
toward the renegade American, the man 
without a country.” 


The publishers of the old standard eclec- 


tic weekly, Lzttell's Living Age, founded | 


by E. Littell in 1844, are about to introduce 
several new and valuable features in their 
magazine. The most important of these is | 


a monthly supplement, given without addi- | 


tional cost to the subscribers, which will | 


contain readings from American magazines, | 


readings from new books, and also alist of 
books of the month, It is also proposed to | 
extend this field by giving occasional trans- 
lations of noteworthy articles from the 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian re- | 
views and magazines. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington, the colored 
founder and president o Tuskegee insti- 
tute in Alabama, has more clearly worked | 
out a system of education that is adapted | 
to Southern conditions than any other man | 
who has attacked the problem. His special, | 
work of course is the application of this | 
system to the requirements of his own race ; 
but it is no less applicable to the conditions | 
of both races in the South. How he came 
to work out the system that is in such suc 
cessful operation at Tuskegee, Mr. Wash- 
ington tells in an article in the September 
Atlantic Monthly, in which he explains 
more fully than he has before explained the 
philosophic and economic basis of the Tus- 
kegee system. 


Primitive Buddhism ; its Origin and 
Teachings, is the title of anew book by 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed. The recently 
awakened interest in the philosophies of the 
East and especially in the subject of Budd- 
hism, will find a fresh impetus in the an- 
nouncement of this work ; it claims to pre- 
sent, in as brief a manner as is consistent 
with accuracy, the authoritative teachings 
of primitive Buddhism as found in the 
Sacred Books of the East, the official docu- 
ments of the early Buddhists, and else- 
where. The book is to be published by 
Scott, Foresman & Co., of Chicago. 


Greenough’s New Virgil was edited with 
special reference to poetry and delles lettres. 
In a similar way Allen and Greenough’s 
New Cicero (Ginn & Co.), while primarily 
edited as a Latin classic to be read in 
secondary schools, has been treated with 
special reference to the use of the orations 
as models of classic oratory. There are 
careful — headings, and frequently 
the notes call attention to the development 
and significance of effective points. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., announce the 
early issue of new and sum tuous holiday 
editions of Benjamin F. Taylor’s * Songs of 
Yesterday ” and Dr. Wm. Mathews’ “ Get- 
ting on in the World.” 
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“ Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 
book - | Miss Emma M. Hooper, the Ladies’ 
| ournal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 


ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
| Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 
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Rash and 
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as the least harmless of all skin One 
bottle will last six months using it every Also 
—-_ op wy removes superfluous hair wi' out 1 
"Rab. T. HOPKINS, ia gh Greet Jones 8t., N. ¥. 
by all Ryd Goods Dealers 
throughout La? U. 8., Fry and E 
Also found in N.Y. City at B. H. Macy's, Stern’s, 


Eurich’s. Ridley’ and other Fancy Goods 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 
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= —s, construction to 
Having every Tacility | tor this class Sof work Iocan 


now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 
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“A Russian medical man, Dr. Kotz, has 
noticed,” says The Electrical Review, June | 
3, quoting an unnamed foreign exchange, | 
that when a light fatigues the eye, the eye 
seeks repose in a wink, and that the more 
tiresome the light is the more frequent is | 
the winking. Therefore he set to to com- 
pare the tiresomeness of different lights b 
counting the winks ; and he found that with | 
a candle the eye winked 6,8 times a minute, 
with town gas 2.8 times, with daylight 2.2 | 
times, and with electric light 1.8 times a} 
minute. Why not a nod 
good as a wink.” | 


; cuts a 
A nod is as | of shortiy 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 72d year, Board, tuition, 


fur. av and books, $2.80 to a wk.; total cost, 
$x40 a yr.; 8 courses; no —~ horo, safe. catalog 
ree, with’ plan to earn fund 

W. A. WILLIAMS, D. D., Prest. 





FALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tapes, 20c. per sq.in., minimum price 
lige Bochings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 


Orders should be sent in as soon as 
n the paper, as all cuts m 
after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., 


ible after 
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Interesting Notes. 


The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ended June 30, 
1895 is just made public and shows 180,- 
657.47 miles of track in the United States, 
or 236,894.26 miles, adding in sidings, 
switches, second tracks, etc., enough to run 
ten tracks almost around the earth, or one 
track to the moon and have 15 miles to 
spare for switches. The increase of track 
during the year was a little less than 2,000 
miles. On these tracks there were 35,699 
locomotives and 1,170,561 cars, which car- 
ried 696,761,171 tons of freight during the 
year, an increase of 58,874,618 tons over 
the preceding year. There were 1,965 rail- 
way corporations, employing 785,034 em- 
ployees, with capital placed at $10,985, 203,- 
125, or $63,330 per mile. Of the railway 
stock 70 per cent. paid no dividend, and on 
the funded debt (bonds) nearly 17 per cent. 
paid no interest. The gross earnings were 
$1,075,37 1,462, and the cost of operation 
was $725,720,415. The number of pass- 
engers carried was 507,421,362, equal to 
nearly $1,400,000 a day; that is, every 50 
days the railroads carry passengers equal 
in number to the entire population of the 
country. 


In Canada there is a wide-spread feeling 
of relief as a result of the election, and re- 
newed hope of quickened progress in the 
near future. Pressing matters of domestic 
policy will be vigorously grappled with by 
the new government. The settlement of 
the great Northwest, which has been long 
retarded by railway monopoly and a bad 
land policy, will receive all possible attention 
and encouragement. The recent discovery 
of incomparably rich gold deposits in Bri- 
tish Columbia, and the vast quantities of 
nickel ore in Ontario, offer a lucrative field 
to the capitalist; and the general mineral 
resources of the country will, it is believed, 
gain an impetus from the change of indus- 
trial policy. Increased wealth and popula- 
tion are the core of Canada’s most exigent 
needs; the framework of government and 
institutions is strong, but has for some time 
comparatively lacked the vitalizing move 
ment of business enterprise. Protection, 
having been tried and found wanting, will 
ge ped but surely be eliminated from the 
ist of contentious questions. Other mat- 
ters, whose importance has been quite over- 
shadowed by the two main issues, will likely 
engage the attention of the government ; 
such as improved and enlarged canals, per- 
fecting water communication between the 
head of Lake Superior and the Atlantic 
seaboard, a new fast ocean mail service, and 
the relation of Newfoundland to confedera- 
tion, This is by no means a complete 
enumeration of the problems of progress 
which press for solution at a time of urg- 
ency, but also a time of hope.—WNort 
American Retvew. 


Louisiana has decided to make January 
19, General Robert E. Lee’s birthday, a 
public holiday. The idea of observing a 
special day in commemoration or memento 
of the Southern Confederacy was proposed 

“only a few years ago, but it has met with 
universal favor through theSouth. A con- 
vention of Confederate veterans suggested 
June 3 as a proper holiday, it being the 
birthday of “ President” Jefferson Davis, 
the head and front of “the lost cause.” 
But the people seem to take a different view 
of the matter. and to have selected a differ- 
ent hero. Only one state, Fla., has accepted 
the suggestion of the veterans and made 
June 3 “ Confederate day,” while Louisiana 
is the fifth to select Lee’s birthday instead ; 
and this selection is the more marked be- 
cause Jefferson Davis was well-known in 
New Orleans, was a frequent resident here, 





nd his permanent home, Beauvoir, is prac- 
tically a suburb of the city. Louisiana’s 
action has probably settled the matter, and 
“ Confederate day ” will commemorate Lee 
instead of Davis as the ideal Southern hero. 
—Harper's Weekly. 


The action of trades’ unions on both sides 
of the Atlantic is more than a new expres- 
sion of an old demand. It expresses what 
is largely anew demand. The interest of 
nearly all men engaged in industry has long 
been opposed to war. Capital is wasted at 
an appalling rate by the modern method of 
fighting, and this waste reduces the wage- 
paying capacity of employers War, as it 
were, sterilizes the earth. The working- 
man finds himself in a less fruitful environ- 
ment, because of the reduction in the outfit 
of working appliances that war occasions. 
You cannot beat the pruning-hooks of the 
world into swords and still gather as much 
wheat as before. Wealth-creating power 
shrinks and wages fall by reason of such 
wastes. Debts that have to be paid by in- 
direct taxation press disproportionately on 
workingmeén. It is always laborers more 
than others who have to face muskets ; they 
are the rank and file of armies. Even if 
they keep out of the field they suffer by in 
flated prices. Goods are dear in time of 
war ; measured in commodities, wages in 
America were at their lowest in 1865.— 
Century. 


The United States man-ot-war Raleigh 
which slipped up to New Orleans a few 
days ago, gave the city a surprise with its 
search-light, one of the most powerful in 
the navy, and greatly puzzled and disturbed 
those who did not go to the Chicago Expo- 
sition or failed to see the search-lights there. 
A number of “ back-of-town” residents 
brought in, the first night, sensational re- 
ports of a very peculiar and brilliant light 
which they had observed in various places, 
even on the prairies and swamps around 
the city. Mr. Pickwick’s scientific old gen- 
tleman who discovered the meteor at Bris- 
tol was not half as much surprised as hun 
dreds of Orleanians at this altogether un- 
expected electric light.—Harper’s Weekly. 


“It was my good fortune,” says Mrs, 
Fields in the August AZ/antic, ‘to be once 
in Rome with Mrs. Stowe, when she came 
unexpectedly face to face with an exhibition 
of the general feeling of reverence and 
gratitude towards herself. We had gone 
to the room of the Brothers Castellani, the 
workers in gold. Mrs. Stowe was full of 
enthusiasm, and we lingered long over the 
things which the brothers brought forward 
to show. Among them was the head of an 
Egyptian slave carved in black onyx. While 
we were enjoying it, one of the brothers 
said to Mrs. Stowe, ‘Madam, we know 
what you have been to the poor slave. We 


A | are ourselves but poor slaves stillin Italy— 


you feel for uswill you keep this —gem as 
a slight recognition of what you have 
done?’ She took the jewel in silence, but 
her eyes were filled with tears, and it was 
impossible for her to speak.” 


Recalled Stormy Times. 


“Weil, that looks natural,” said the old 
soldier, looking at a can of condensed milk 
on the breakfast table in place of ordinary 
milk that failed on account of the storm. 
“ It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used 
during the war.” 








Great 


Sy a | e Ss proved by the statements of lead- 


ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 


in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 


show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 


Power over disease by purifying, en- 


riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


, ° are the only pills to take 
Hood s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


BOVININE 


Relieves all forms 








of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonderful 
rapidity. 
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EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


380 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25C. 
each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 
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Dixon’s Graphitoleo is a preparation of a 
very finely pulverized and very choice 
graphite and a pure petroiatum warranted 
not to gum or become rancid. The merits 
and wonderful lubricating power of Dixon’s 
flake graphite are well known to almost 
every engineer and machinist through- 
out the world. It has been tested by pro- 
fessors at the leading mechanical institutes, 
and also by the mechanical experts of the 
great railroad companies throughout the 
country, and declared to be the finest and 
best natural lubricant known. An article 
combining a perfect lubricant and rust pre- 
ventive, put up in convenient form, is some- 
thing to be desired by every bicyclist, hun- 
ter, and yachtsman, as well as by every 
office and household. To all such and 
many others Dixon’s Graphitoleo will be 
not only welcome, but indispensable. It 
is manufactured only by the Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

The death of Joseph Alfred Novello, at 
Genoa, recently, calls attention to a man 
who has doue more than any one else to 
foster sound musical taste in Rastead and 
America. Born in London, of an English- 
Italian family, famed for a century for 
musical ability, it was Joseph Alfred who 
first had printed the musical scores of the 
great masters, which were publications not 
alone excellent as to style, but were to be 
had at reasonable prices. Vincent Novello, 
Joseph's father, began as a music publisher 
in London as far back as 1811. The busi- 
ness took a much larger scope when, in 
1846, Joseph Alfred printed from type the 
works of Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mozart, and 
others. He was thus enabled to lower very 
much the price of music, and so extend the 
demand. It is positive that such admira 
tion as exists in the United States and Eng- 
land for Bach is due to the wide circulation 
Bach obtained through the Novello press. 
Perhaps, too, if not for Novello, Mendels- 
sohn would never have been so generally 
accessible. With Mendelssohn, Novello 
was on intimate terms, as were his sisters, 
Cecelia and Clara Anastasia, both vocalists 
of distinction. In England Novello was 
well known, apart from his business, as one 
who had fought the hardest against the tax- 
ation of knowledge. Retiring from busi- 
ness in 1856, Mr. Novello established him- 
self in Italy, and was at the head of the 
Italian Irrigation Company. He enjoyed 
the friendship of many distinguished Eng- 
lish and Italian statesmen, and he died at 
the ripe age of eighty-six.—Harfer's 
Weekly. 

Old Roman and Greek coins are found in 
large quantities every year in tombs and in 
the ruins of old houses, Messrs. Hunt and 
Grenfell found two large jars of Roman sil- 
ver and gold coins in Lower Egypt last 
winter in which were over 4,000 coins in 
perfect preservation. The latest coins were 
those of Hadrian (A. D. 138) and Marcus 
Aurelius (A. D. 161). All over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa similar finds are frequent. 
In June, 1833, some boys found a box con- 
taining 7,000 coins, which were mostly Eng- 
lish, of the reign of William the Conqueror 
(A.D. 1066) and William Rufus (A. D. 1109). 
In 1832 the sexton of Hexham church, while 
digging a grave, found a brass bucket con- 
taining over 8,000 coins of the early Saxon 
kings of England (about A. D. 800). In High 
Wycombe a shepherd boy found a large 
number of British gold coins which had 
been hidden over 1 years. In 1831 a 
chest containing over 200,000 coins of Ed- 
ward I, and II. (about A. D. 1300) was un- 
earthed at Tutbury, and not far from this 
find another box was dug up containing 
over 7,000 gold and silver co'ns, mostly 
Saxon (about A. D. 850), but containing 
many foreign coins. It was probably the 
entire stock of some money-broker who 
was obliged to flee for his life.—Harfer’s 
Round T able. 





The Deformed Transformed. 


Here is an interesting description of how 
a homely young woman was transformed 
into a good looking young lady by means 
of dermatological skill, The illustrations in 
themselves tell an absolutely truthful story 
because they were reproduced from photo- 
graphs. The young lady’s name is not 
published for obvious reasons. She had an 
exaggerated Ro- 
man nose and a 
large fleshy mole 
on the right cheek. 
The bridge of [her 
nose projected in 
such an aggressive 
manner as to give 
more than the sev- 
erity of aspect of 
the typical Ro- 
man. In fact she 
looked forbid- 
ding, and this toa 
young woman of the most amiable and 
sociable intentions was painful in the ex- 
treme. The fleshy mole dtided consider- 
ably to her forbidding air. D‘sgusted and 
despairing, she was beginning to resign her- 
self to her unenviable lot, when her atten- 
tion was called to John H. Woodbury who 
devotes himself to facial surgery. To him 
she went for help and found it. 

The operations, she says, were painless, 
chiefly owing to the use of cocaine. When 
she stepped into the operating chair the 
first thing was to make a large hypodermic 
injection of cocaine into her nose. An in- 
cision was then made along the bridge of 
the nose and the skin laid back so as to ex- 
pose as much car- 
tilage and bone 
as it was intend- 
ed toremove. Two 
small steel hooks 
were inserted in 
the opposing ¢ 
edges of the 
wound where the 
cut was made. By 
means of these the 
skin was hele 
back. A portion 
of the cartilage 
was then cut away with a knife and the 
electric burr was brought into service to re- 
move a pieceofthe bone. The electric burr 
is a small drilling instrument and is used 
by dentists in excavating teeth. A suffi- 
cient amount of bone was cut away togive 
the nose a nearly straight line when the 
severed skin was brought together again. 
The piece of cartilage and bone removed 
was wedge-shaped. 

After the superfluous substance had been 
removed the edges of the wound were 
brought together and held by a new kind 
of adhesive plaster. Until recently fine silk 
thread was used to sew the skin together, 
but the plaster leaves less of a scar, and 1s 
in other ways superior, The patient was in 
tke chair only half an hour. The wound 
was bandaged as well as plastered. The 
removal of the mole was a very simple op- 
eration, and one that is already familiar. It 
was destroyed by electricity. At the end 
of a week the bandage and the plaster were 
removed from the young woman’s nose. 
All the trace of the operation to be seen 
was a thin red line and this disappeared two 
weeks after. Mr. Woodbury’s institute is 
at 127 W. 42d street, New York. 









During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’'s Soorninc Syrup has beer used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA,. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no cther kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


RUSS hoey 


AN OLD 
MAN 


feels a chill in his blood 
even in summer. He has 
probably worked hard — 
physically or mentally—all 
his life, and he feels ener- 
vated—worn out. Heneeds 
something stimulating, yet 
absolutely pure; something 
warming and full of digest- 
ible nutriment; something 
to fortify his system, renew 
his life, prop his strength. 
Well, 


MAlexreacy # 


will do all that. A dozen 
bottles will make 100 per 
cent difference in his ap- 
pearance and feelings. He 
will cease to be “an old 
man.”’ At Druggists. 
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WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per lb. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a ¥% Ib. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P. 0. Box 289. New Yor«. 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Coérse of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


“LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS..... 


Unanimously recommended by the Board of Supervisors ; 
unanimously recommended by the Committee on Text-books ; 
unanimously adopted by the School Committee, June 30, 
1896, for use in all the Grammar Schools of the City of 
Boston. Gifford’s Physics has also been recently adopted 
for the Cities of New York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, len City 
and other important cities. The teachers like this book. 


Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 











The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance~Co.. 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. =. = 1896, 


Joun A, Hatt, President. H. M. Puituips, Secretary. + 
JANUARY 1, 1896. ~ —y * 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123.48. Surplus, $1, 270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
‘but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
4 was born on the..... ; 
My Name is 
Address is 
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BARNES’ STEEL PENS. 


(Two Trade Marks.) 
Barnes’ “ National” Pens, 


No. 113 Universal, 
Long blunt point, 
easy quill action, 


Barnes’ “P, D. & 8.” Pens. 


No. 315 Falcon, 
Fine point, eas 
writing and flexible 


SIXTEEN USEFUL AND POPULAR STYLES ONLY. 
Samples on application. 





| A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
[Established 1838.} 





let, or any teacher or official { 
can secure of us promptly, second- 
at reduced prices, and singly or 
by the dozen, postage or expressage free, 


' School Books = 
of all Publishers © 


O) Mimaki rsomm @ 
o~ HINDS & NOBLE 


4 Cooper Institute 


New York City 








i 7 SERCWuDIeE Pa 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


‘352 WASHINGTON ST. 








a BOSTON MASS __ 












At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
le Grand Central Depot, New York. 














Opposit 
Central for shopp’ and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 








SY PPLYING Public, Private, 
School, Club and Society 
L| BRARI ES wate LI BRARI ES 
--SPECIALTY.. 


A topically arranged Library List of the Standard and Recent Books of all Publishers mailed on request. Lists priced gratis. 





Correspondence solicited. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., Wholesale Books, 5.7 F, 


16th Street, NEW YORK. 








A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. *%. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - - Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 








gai: Peni pee, 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 











Branch omnone nT wenzatbEasenes! — Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


DEVICE 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 22 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Pric 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 83 ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING G8., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 


orresp 


arithmetic 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount — 
SAVING ofpracticein) years 
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~ New Books 
New Methods 


NEW CENTURY BUSY 


WORK. Whar the Primary 
Teachers Have Been Looking For. 
Entirely New. 17 Distinct dif- 
ferent sets in boxes High Art 
Illustrations. Mailing prices, I5c., 
20C., 25¢. 


MORSE SPELLER, By SAmvuEt T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, 
Brookline, Mass. The correlation of spelling with other sub- 
jects. Mailing price, 30c. 

MORSE PRIMER, By Joun G. and THomAs E. Thompson. To 
precede Thompson’s Fairy Tale and Fable. Vocabulary limited. 
Artistic illustrations. Mailing price, 35 cents. 

THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 4 Pioneer 
Book of High Art in Primary Reading. Illustrated with Repro- 
ductions from Great Artists, Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van 
Marcke, Troyon, and others, Mailing price, 42 cents. 

NATURE’S BY WAYS, By NELLIE WALTON Forp. Natural 
Science for Primary Pupils ; beautifully illustrated by reproduc- 
tions from Great Artists ; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. Mailing 
price, 40 cents. 

PHONETIC READER, By Cuas. W. Deane, Ph.D. Easy and 
Rapid Method for Teaching Reading. High Art I\!ustrations 
Choice Literature. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

GEMS OF GERMAN LITERATURE. A choice selection of 
German Verse from best authors, in German, for practical school 
work. Mailing price, 40 cents, 

A NATURE CALENDAR, By Tuomas E. Tuompson. _ Indis- 
pensable Memorandum book for students of Botany and Nature. 
English and Scientific names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etc., with 
space for data covering five years. Mailing price, 35 cents. 

NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use. 
Prices lower. Utility greater. In blocks of 50 outline Maps, 


two sizes. Mailing price, 30 cents. A large list all grades in pre- 
paration. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


Successors to The New Century Educational Co., 





Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York.|©14 Arch Street, - = = = 





Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Scheols,) author », 


The Famous Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the princi- 
ples which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular and 
lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in 
grading they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To 
the making of these new arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample 
experience as normal school principal, superintendent of Philadel- 
phia schools, member of the Committee of Fifteen and author of 
many mathematical books unprecedented for their success, 


Beitzel’s Hew Spellers. 


THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER, 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER, 


TWO CONSECUTIVE LOGICAL SYSTEMATIC SPELLING BUOKS. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 


(Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa.) 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














r ~ AMERICAN >A 
©O DIXON’S By reus4P SKetcHincCRAyon 






“© DIXON’S CARTERET NO502 a! 


Dixon's “Operator” No. 300. 











liciously smooth and velvety. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM MEN- 
TIONING THE NAMEG.........cc.cccccccccccscccccescssees 
IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP 

THEM, MENTION THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
AND SEND 16 CENTS FOR SAMPLEG............ 





The three pencils above are having a wide sale to schools all 
over the country. The SKETCHING is the softest ; the OpEr- 
ATOR is the next hardest—the CarTEReET is the hardest of the 
three. They all have extra large diameter leads. The quality 
is first-class. They are extra soft for sketching and mark de- 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., | 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















| 
| 
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Trade School Tools 


wee AT SPECIAL TRADE SCHOOL PRICES. 


. caTa- § 
LOGUES e 
e UPON © 
@ APPLI- @ 
$ $ 


CATION 
209 BowERY 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


New York. 





SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. sm. 


E devote ourselves to supplying schools, colleges, and uni- 

versities with apparatus for the lecture room and labora- 

tory. Twelve awards given us at the World’s Fair for Appar- 
atus speak sufficiently of its quality. 


L 
% 
Send us a list of apparatus desired and we will furnish estimates. 


Mention class of instruments wanted when 
asking for catalogue. 





% 


QUEEN & CO., Inc., ..-Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 















Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for 
this course; also Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup- 
plies. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON & CHICAGO. 




















Mariotte Bottle, 5053. 





s s With Automatic Arc 
Criterion Projection Lantern Fectaciomp “" * 
X-Ray or Crookes Tube Neg- 
atives are providing a wonder- 
ful set of illustration in Physiology. 
We control negatives of several prom- 
inent scientists and are making many 

Lantern Slides {rom them suitable 
for use inany of our lanterns and ster- 
eopticons. 


Projection Lanterns from $18 up. 

Triple Stereopticon for projection 
of views in the 

Colors of Nature Lanterns in oper- 
ation at our offices. 


50 Bromfield Street, - BOSTON, MASS J. B. COLT & CO., 


33-39 So. Tenth St., " - i 
33-1 5 So. Soaee S. _PRILABSLPE = Pa. | 115-117 Nassau St. & 59 Fifth Av., New York. 


126 Erie Co., Bank B'ld'g. BUFFALO, N. ¥ | 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 
23 1-2 Marietta street, - ATLANTA, GA. | 131 Post 8t., San Francisc>, Cal. 


Physical, School +: Test Apparatus. 


We manufacture Apparatus used for illustration and 
study of physical science in colleges and schools. 
We have added many new pieces to our list, and 
are always ready to make new Apparatus to order. 


Send for our New Catalogues of Test Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus, Etc. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 





AGENCIES— 











ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Electrics over Huntington Ave, to Cypress Street. 








Che Crowell Combination 
Physical Apparatus. 


A complete laboratory for the study of Physics 
by the latest and best experimental methods. 
Especially adapted for use in High Schools, 
Normal Schools, and Academies. 

A set consists of about 200 simple pieces so 
designed that they may be combined into 
many hundred pieces of the most important 
experimental apparatus, including pumps, 
water-wheels, Atwood’s machine, the steam 
engine, several types of electric motors and 
dynamos, instruments for measurement, etc., 
etc. Each piece is fitted to a definite place in 
a drawer of the desk or working table, and so 
numbered that it can rea ily be found. Single 
desks are furnished complete, as shown in our 
cut, ready for water and gas connections, For 
large laboratories in which several sets are 
neede i, plans and specifications for tables into 
which our forms will fit will be furnished on 
application. A complete illustrated catalogue 
and price list is in preparation. 


Che Crowell Apparatus Company 
Room 3, Franklin Fire Ins. Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER & ASMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
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Save Books......FRo™ WEAR AND TEAR—Inside and Out. 





SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


In Extra Life and Neatness of Books. 


700 FREE TEXT Book SCHOOL BOARDS 


constantly using the 


Holden System ® Preserving Books. 














Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers and 
Holden’s Self Binders and Transparent Paper......... 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N, Y, CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Samples and Information Free. HQLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., P. 0. Box, 643-B4. Springfield, Ma 





T': Largest School Specialty House in the World.*tsss"* BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





All of our goods are made on sound, recognized psychological principles. 





Politico-Relief Maps. A mechanical paradox. 
Boundaries, Cities, Lakes. Mouncains, and all po- 
litical features printed on the face of Relief Map. 
Full series, 

Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. World renowned, 
ten sheets 2ox42, six manikins—life size. 

Progressive Reading and Number Study. 
Complete course in Elementary Reading, Word 
Building, Phonic Drill, Color, Time, Money, Art, 
Thought, Primary Science and Numbers.—By 
Mary E, Burt. 

Swigerts’ Lunar-Tellurian. 
as sellurian, Lunarian or Globe. 

The Teacher’s Manual. 4 text-book on An- 
atomy, Physiology and Hygiene—to accompany 
the “ Anatomical Aid,” 

The Telluric Manual. 4 text-book on all uses 
of the Teliurian or Globes, 


Champion Pencil Sharpener. 


May be used 





CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 


The Roudebush Writing System. Slant 
or Vertical. Complete in three numbers. Most 
practical and economical. Send for samples. 

Boyer’s Science Tablets. Adopted by Board 
of Education, Chicaso, Writiag and Drawing 
Tablets in most convenient and economical form, 
Send for samples. 

Peerless School Registers. Registers espe- 
cially adapted for Eligh Schools, Seminaries, or 
Common Schools. Send for sample sheets. 

Peerless Class Records. Pocket forms. 

Peerless Report Cards. ‘33 

Examination, Practice, Writing and 
Drawing Papers. Send for samples 

Diplomas, Rolls of Honor, Certificates, 
Etc. Lithograph and printed forms. Special 
forms made. : 

Dustless Floor Dress'ng. Prevents dust while 
sweeping. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Send for samples, prices, and descriptive circulars, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 79-173 Firms Avenue. 
SCIENTIFIC, PHYSICAL 
















We y CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
¥ 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COPIPANY, 
145 Franklin cor. Federal Street, 


(ESTABLISHED 13882.) BOSTON, 


Successors to A. P. Gage and Son, and Ziegler Bros., 


furnish every kind of apparatus, material, and supplies for experimental work in all 
branches of physics, electricity, and chemistry. 

OUR new catalogue No. 8 will be sent free on application to all teachers of science. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ed ae Photographs a Decoration. 


+ 
All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 








: , 
1, , 
ee 
ed (! 352 


New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
apparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’! Furn'g Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huren St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 
Foot power 


Lathes (or, 


9 and it-inch Swing. 
New and Original Features 
Send for Catalogue B. 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 
&5 Water St.,Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


yOUGR'S AMERICAN WOODS.” 


A publication illustrated by actual stecimens. 
PREPARATIONS OF Woops FOR STEREOPTICON AND Mi- 
crosco-e, Spx: imexs OF Woops ror Cv.ass Use Erc. 
If you are interested in woods or trees in any way 
send for our circulars and sample specimens. Ad- 


dress sR. B. HOUGH, Lowyville, N. Y. 
JUST ISSUED. 


Parmele’s U. S. History. 


Sample to teachers, 60 cents, postpaid. 























| WM. BEVERLEY HARISON.... 


| -++-59 Sth Avenue, New York, 
' School Books of all Publishers, Send for price list. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE, BY 


| WALTER BAKER & (¢, Limite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writing. 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
& 


Inwrought 


INTO THE 


Number 


& 


Remington.# ['ypewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of excellent construction and 
reliable service for which all REMINGTON models have 
always been famous . . LIKEWISE Scientific Improve- 
ments notably increasing its Usefulness and Durability. 


























SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT... 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





POTTER & PUTNAM’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


Just Issued. Ten Nos. os “Has the smoticity yy -¥~ and usabilit 
of all previous efforts in this line.” SD VERTICR SCRIPT PRIMER, a Ss nilds book in Verti 
Script. Full information and iii came gladly sent. Address the Publishe 


63 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK; Mooney-Brisbane Bidg., BUFFALO; 300 Post 8 St., SAN PRANCISCO, 


Deh ficious 
Drip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M, H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, 
it is of the greatest value to me. As 
a beverage it possesses charms be- 
yond anything I know of in the form 
of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Longest Service 

Highest Grade of Work 

Best Mimeograph Stencils 

Strongest Manifolding Power 
Are characteristics of the 


n4Calioraph 


Typewriter 








Our pamphlets will give full information and may be had 


on application. 





American Writing Machine Co.,237 Broadway, New York,U.S.A 








ae ESTERBROOK’ : vERTErS apes id | | 





For Vertical Writing. 





No. 556 Fine sess 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or 


Works: 
Oamden, N. J. 


No. 570 Medium Points, 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 
send for samples | 


26 John St., 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘ew xo. 











